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The Church and change 


he new Holy Week liturgy, a summary of which appears in this issue, 
points to an aspect of the Church which is often misunderstood. 
It is the aspect of change. The Church, we know, cannot change 
its fundamental structure or the doctrine entrusted to it by Jesus 
Christ. Until the end of time it will remain the visible society 
which began with the Apostles; it will continue to be recognized 
by its notes of unity, holiness, catholicity and apostolicity. But 
this central truth of essential immutability is not opposed to the 
development of doctrine or to change in devotional practice. The 
striking changes in the Holy Week liturgy bring home to us the 
readiness of the Church to modify long-standing practices when 
the good of souls demands. 


Nor is this true only in the realm of liturgy. Each issue of THEOLOGY DIGEST 
bears witness to the constant striving of the Church’s theologians 
and teachers to deepen and expand and sharpen our understand- 
ing of Christ’s message and thus to clarify accepted notions. It 
may be a search for greater precision in defining a moral principle. 
Exactly what are the essential notes of a lie; does the standard 
definition of a lie apply to all cases or can we find a better defi- 
nition? Perhaps it is a new application of old truths to current 
situations, pinning down for us the fact that American political 
democracy can rest firmly only on a foundation of Biblical truth. 


Or it may be an attempt to enrich our understanding of one of the sacra- 
ments. We have, for instance, Father Boulogne’s description of 
the symbolism of baptism, with water which is not only a cleans- 
ing agent but also a vitalizing force. Whatever the article may be, 
there always seems to be something new in it—new historical 
facts unearthed by biblical scholars, new shadings to old defini- 
tions, new depths of appreciation of old mysteries, the application 
of the Church’s doctrine to new social and political conditions. 
And each new thing means some change. 


It is true of course that not all new things are lasting. Outside the realm of 
those fundamentals of structure and doctrine which never change, 
our “new” historical facts may soon become commonplace and be 
replaced in interest by even newer discoveries. Ever newer shad- 
ings of old definitions and depths of appreciation of old mysteries 
will, no doubt, continue to be proposed. And as social and political 
conditions change, they will again be evaluated by the yardstick 
of the Church’s doctrine. But if we misunderstand the essential 
immutability of the Church and of her teachings and neglect the 
enrichment that comes with legitimate change, we will miss much 
of Christian enlightenment and joy. 
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Can a layman be a saint? 


JACQUES LECLERCQ 


The last fifty years have seen a significant change in attitude 
toward the position of the laity in the Catholic Church. To 
determine the true character of lay spirituality is vitally important 
for both clergy and laity. In the following article Jacques 
Leclercq offers a solution to the problem. 


From La Revue Nouvelle, 


ntil recent times the laity in the 
Church were much like pure con- 
sumers in the economic world, whose 
only function is to furnish motiva- 
tion for the activity of the producers. 
In former times “production” in the 
Church was entrusted only to the 
priests and religious. Hence the 
centuries-old distinction of the active 
Church (priests and religious), and 
the passive Church (the laity). 


The significant events of the past 
fifty years have shown the inadequacy 
of such a distinction. The problem 
that must be solved is the determina- 
tion of the character of the laity’s 
activity within the Church. 


Layman’s role 


It is incorrect to identify the 
Church with the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy; the laity are an integral part 
of the Church and must be considered 
as such. Within the Church the func- 
tions of priests and laity differ. That 
of priests is easily understood, but 
that of the laity presents difficulties. 
The temporal life, in a certain sense, 
is outside the Church ; but, in another, 
it is within the Church and the laity 
alone are capable of controlling it. 
The question about lay sanctity, then, 
will be answered when the religious 
character of the layman’s secular ac- 
tivity has been determined. 


At the outset it is well to recall 
that the Christian life is the life of 
Christ within souls, that Christian ac- 
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tivity is not Christian in the strict 
sense of the word unless it is the 
activity of Christ in His disciple. In 
consequence, when a Christian works 
in a purely secular job, for example, 
as a butcher, the question is whether 
and under what conditions the ex- 
ercises of this occupation can be the 
activity of Christ in His disciple. 


In this context, then, a theologian 
would define a layman as one who 
takes the temporal order seriously. A 
man who establishes himself as a 
butcher so that he can talk religion 
with his customers is not taking the 
temporal order seriously. This is not 
true of a man who recognizes the 
need for a butcher in a certain place 
and sets up shop there in order to 
render service. 


We can hardly conceive that a 
good priest should become a butcher 
solely to give good service to his 
customers. Priests who engage in 
similar jobs and prefer them to their 
proper sacerdotal work lack some- 
thing precisely as priests. 


Considered in this way, the ques- 
tion of lay sanctity presents a serious 
difficulty. 


Spiritual and temporal 


We can begin to appreciate the 
problem by realizing that Christian- 
ity presents two ideas that distinguish 
it from and place it in opposition to 
all other doctrines : the distinction be- 
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tween the spiritual and the temporal, 
and the doctrine of the Incarnation. 


At first sight these two character- 
istics appear to be contradictory. On 
the one hand, the Savior declared that 
His Kingdom is not of this world, 
that He came to do only the works 
of His Father. He showed an indif- 
ference to all temporal interests, even 
legitimate and good ones. On the 
other hand, the Word is made flesh; 
He is really a man, who lived in hu- 
man fashion, accepted the poverty of 
man, and adapted His work to the 
needs of human nature. 


Proper to Christianity 


The distinction between the spirit- 
ual and the temporal is proper to 
Christianity, indeed to the Catholic 
Church. The attachment of the Church 
to this distinction, if difficult in prac- 
tice, has always been one of the more 
evident signs of its authenticity as the 
Church of Christ. All other religions 
are, or were at least originally, con- 
nected in some way with the state. 
Their practice and even, in some 
cases, doctrinal matters are deter- 
mined by the civil power. 


The Catholic Church has always 
tried to put into practice the rule 
proclaimed by the Savior, that His 
kingdom is not of this world. This 
rule implies two points of view: first, 
Christ founded a society which is the 
kingdom of God on earth; second, 
the domain of this kingdom of God 
on earth is strictly limited in the 
sense that it does not exist for any 
other purpose than the spiritual. 


The Incarnation 


The second dominant characteris- 
tic of Christianity is the Incarnation. 
Christ is true man; He submitted to 
the laws of man and accomplished 
His mission accordingly. His king- 
dom was spiritual because it was for 
souls; but these souls were the souls 
of men, in the human conditions of 
men. The divine life, seen primarily 
in the Incarnation of the Word, grows 
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in other men in a lesser fashion. The 
order of grace transforms the dis- 
ciples of Christ in such a way that 
the life of Christ grows in them and 
their life becomes Christ’s. Their ac- 
tivity becomes His, without loss of 
their own human personality or the 
human character of their activity. 


Attempts to reconcile these diverse 
elements of human life have resulted 
in two principal tendencies in develop- 
ing lay sanctity. The first is a com- 
plete retreat from the world, the 
second an attempt to infiltrate ma- 
terial life with the Christian spirit. 
Historically, neither has been success- 
ful. The first failed because it really 
does not answer the problem; the 
second, because the infiltration be- 
comes lost in the mass of material 
efforts, which ultimately dominate. 
The spiritual becomes subordinate to 
the material. 


The real solution must be based 
on the realization that the spiritual 
character of the kingdom will be 
achieved in the perspective of the In- 
carnation. It will not be achieved by 
abstracting from the human body and 
the conditions that surround it. The 
spiritual kingdom is addressed to men 
who remain men, who live a physical, 
intellectual, social life according to 
their condition as men. This neces- 
sarily involves material elements. We 
must determine which of these ma- 
terial elements are necessary for the 
spiritual life and compatible with it, 
and which are opposed to it. 


The Church's answer 


The Catholic Church resolves the 
difficulty by maintaining a sovereign 
religious society, independent of all 
temporal power, but limited to spirit- 
ual values properly Christian. On the 
one hand, the Church is not concerned 
with purely temporal matters ; on the 
other, she does not tolerate inter- 
ference in the spiritual. In principle 
this is a perfectly balanced solution, 
but it does not remove the practical 
difficulties. 





Until our own day, the spiritual 
society was divided into the active 
element (priests and religious) and 
the passive element (the laity). To- 
day this concept is rejected “and the 
whole spiritual society is an active 
one, with a twofold activity: first, 
teaching and sanctifying—the work of 
priests and religious; second, believ- 
ing, loving, working—the role of the 
laity. 

As an institution the Church has 
the mission of bringing the divine 
life to men, because the Church is 
God living among men. Such a mis- 
sion has many aspects. But all are 
based on the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, which is in a certain sense the 
whole of Christianity. For the Mass 
is the point of departure of the divine 
work in souls and at the same time 
the supreme act by which men render 
homage to God. 


Besides the Mass there are prayer 
and the sacraments, which are de- 
pendent on the Mass and a prepara- 
tion for it. Further, the Church’s in- 
struction is not only doctrinal, but 
also moral, directive of action. All of 
these are participation in the life of 
Christ. They are means which the 
Church uses to form the Christian 
and to direct him to God. The Church 
is concerned with temporal things 
only in so far as they are necessary 
for the accomplishment of her proper 
work. Laymen, formed in the divine 
life by the Church, are to transform 
the world. And they will transform 
the world only if they are genuinely 
Christian. 


Historical note 


One of the great tragedies of Chris- 
tianity has been the historical failure 
of the laity to fulfill their task. Per- 
haps this is a result of another great 
tragedy, that the clergy have not ful- 
filled theirs. The explanation is found 
in the history of the Church. One of 
Christianity’s historical misfortunes is 
that it began to stabilize itself at the 
period of the collapse of the Roman 


Empire. In a sense, this event was 
providential, because it opened the 
w. *' to the conversion of the bar- 
b.\ ans. But these conversions were 
wc at a great price: the Church be- 
came engaged in temporal matters. 
Moreover, intellectual life became 
centered in the monasteries; schools 
and universities were ecclesiastical 
establishments. There was no train- 
ing, no intellectual life for the laity. 


In the Renaissance a lay intellec- 
tual class arose outside the Church, 
indeed, in spite of it. Within the 
Church intellectual life remained in 
the clergy’s hands. The crisis of the 
Reformation only solidified the posi- 
tions. 


Painful crises which followed 
threatened the life of the Church and 
further strengthened the opposition. 
It is only in our own century that 
the idea of an authentic Christian 
who is at the same time an authentic 
layman finds expression. 


Theologians 


Historically, too, the theologians 
have missed the mark in treating 
temporal problems, chiefly because 
their primary concern was the spirit- 
ual, as it should have been. 


For example, St. Thomas suggests 
a curious theory of penal law. In 
speaking of the right to punish and 
of capital punishment in particular, 
he explains that the sinner by his 
violation of the law lowers himself 
below the level of the animals, and 
that from the time of his evil deed 
it is “praiseworthy and right to kill 
him.” One might wrongly conclude 
from this simple statement that it 
would be right and just to put to 
death any dangerous sinner. Such, of 
course, is not what St. Thomas meant. 

However, up until the French Rev- 
olution a very cruel theory of penal 
law was defended. At that time a 
reaction more conformed to Christian 
sentiment set in, but it came from the 
anti-clerical camp, for among good 
Christians there was not an intellec- 
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tual class which was applying the 
Christian spirit to temporal problems. 

On the Catholic side, theologians 
continued to discuss the question, but 
they treated it from the viewpoint 
of its religious implications. They saw 
great danger in acknowledging that 
the anti-clericals had proposed some 
good principles for social order at a 
time when Catholics were unable to 
offer a solution. In continuing to de- 
fend the old penal theory, the theo- 
logians were, in effect, ignoring the 
problem. 


The technicians of penal law are 
lay people. But among the lay people 
who were good Christians, no attempt 
was made to cultivate an interest in 
the temporal questions which were 
theirs to watch over. The good Chris- 
tian layman spent his religious fervor 
in imitating persons in religion; a re- 
ligious was, after all, the good Chris- 
tian par excellence. The laity’s Chris- 
tian living was thus nourished at re- 
ligious sources. Thomas a Kempis’ 
Imitation of Christ was widely used 
by laymen, a book by a contemplative 
religious for aa ep religious. 
Sut St. Francis de Sales’ Introduction 
to the Devout Life was written pre- 
cisely for laymen; and to this day it 
remains an isolated monolith, with- 
out predecessor or successor. 


Industrial revolution 


A second example is the nineteenth 
century industrial revolution. A capi- 
talistic economy in that century pro- 
duced a sort of automatism, result- 
ing in the de-Christianization of the 
workers’ milieu. The Church inter- 
vened when the workers were losing 
their Faith, and popes often con- 
demned the contemporary material- 
ism and avarice of economic life. 
Catholic charity, too, has done won- 
ders for the poor. 


But in the face of pauperism tied 


to a socio-economic system, private 
charity is unable to help. Neither has 
Catholic thought made any important 
contribution to the reform of a socio- 
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economic system in its purely tem- 
poral aspect. 


The many priests in the Christian 
social movement are fired to action 
not by social reform in itself, but by 
zeal for the salvation of souls. What 
is still sorely lacking are laymen who 
will “take a truly serious interest in 
the temporal order,” by applying their 
intelligence to the temporal order in 
itself and for itself. 


Some such laymen there have been, 
but they did not have the religious 
formation needed to approach tem- 
poral questions with a Christian origi- 
nality entirely inspired by the scale 
of values found in the gospel. The 
good Christian has always had the im- 
pression that he cannot be completely 
Christian, if he remained completely 
a layman. 


We have all known Catholic doctors 
who were extremely devoted to con- 
ducting pilgrimages to Lourdes but 
were little concerned about following 
the development of their science and 
even negligent in the care of their 
patients. We have known business- 
men, too, who were exemplary in their 
religious practices but were engaged 
in questionable business affairs. 


How seldom do Christian writers 
on social order do anything more than 
comment on papal teaching when it is 
the layman’s role to go farther. He 
must search out concrete solutions to 
social problems in accord with the 
principles taught by the Church, but 
on a different level than that of ec- 
clesiastical authority. Moreover, all 
the great masters of political economy 
have been non-Christian. Do we have 
to conclude from this that our Catholic 
faith kills inspiration and originality 
in this field of thought? 


International conflict 


A third example of the clergy’s 
failure is in international problems. 
The absence of a developed Catholic 
opinion in regard to the wars and 
conflicts of our time is a disgrace. 
The work of the Popes has been and 





is important. But we still need to 
develop a Christian mind in these 
matters by the thorough application 
of moral teaching to these concrete 
temporal contingencies. 


As long as priests believe that they 
ought to engage in temporal affairs 
and the laity believe that their holi- 
ness consists in imitating religious, the 
Church will never accomplish her 
work. 

Priests who devote themselves to 
temporal affairs, apart from teaching, 
are becoming more and more rare and 
find less and less support for their 
position. The justification for such 
secular endeavors, of course, is the 
prestige which this work brings to 
the Church. But, to speak only of 
writers, it would be difficult to find 
a priest who could accomplish for 
the Church what Maritain, Claudel, 
or Chesterton have done. And in the 
political field, I wonder if a priest 
could accomplish as much good for 
the Church as de Gasperi and Ade- 
nauer. There are exceptions, of 
course. But not to lose sight of their 
vocation as priests requires excep- 
tional supernatural virtue. 


In our own day a great number 
of priests believe that they must 
labor wherever Christ and the Church 
should be present. Besides the priest- 
workers, many others have been led 
into secular work, e.g., of the press, 
the cinema, radio, etc. Fascinated by 
immediate results and impatient of 
the delay required to form the laity, 
they long to see the fruits of their 
labors. But this desire is not super- 
natural and leads astray a generosity 
otherwise pure and admirable. With 
the intervention of the Church in the 
priest-workers movement, we are 
again brought back to the question 
of the role of the laity. 


The answer 


The priest must form the layman ; 
the layman must transform the world. 
The Church is Christ changing the 
world by changing the men in it. The 


Church must go to the world. And 
this she does through her laity who 
engage in the temporal order in itself 
and for itself, but in the light of a 
Christian vision of life. 

In temporal matters faith dictates 
not an answer, but an attitude of soul. 
For example, the Christian, conscious 
of the demands of this faith, reacts 
spontaneously against the idea current 
in capitalism that riches are the pri- 
mary purpose of human work. But 
this reaction does not involve em- 
bracing any definite economic solu- 
tion. What concerns the temporal in 
itself has to be solved according to 
the proper requirements of the tem- 
poral order. This is very difficult in 
practice, especially if it is true that 
in temporal matters, while maintain- 
ing the Christian view of life, one 
ought to solve the problems in terms 
proper to the temporal order. 


The lay saint 


Thus to be a Christian is not only 
to have a creed. It is not only to give 
oneself to certain practices. It is to 
live in and by Christ, to think and 
act with Him, to react to every situa- 
tion as He would. 


The work of the Church has two 
stages: to transform souls by giving 
them grace; then to transform the 
world through those who are living 
in grace. The second step is the work 
of the laity accepting the responsibility 
which Christian laymen bear in the 
world. It is the layman who will show 
to the world the value of Christianity 
or the world will never see it. If so 
many zealous priests are still attached 
to the old idea that the priest ought 
to go every place where Christianity 
ought to be present, this is so because 
there are not enough laymen capable 
of carrying out their temporal respon- 
sibilities as Christians in the world. 


We come now to the important 
question of this paper: Can an au- 
thentic layman be a saint? The King- 
dom of God cannot reach its fulfill- 
ment on earth without authentic lay- 
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men. Hence it is inconceivable that 
the quality of being a layman is not 
in accord with sanctity. If the layman 
is dedicated to temporal affairs, his 
dedication is that of a Christian soul, 
living fully the supernatural life, im- 
pregnated with Christian values. If 
the authentic layman is so necessary 
for the Church, we must conclude 
that lay Christians who desire an in- 
tegral Christian life have a lay voca- 
tion. 

All this is simply a return to primi- 
tive Christianity, to a laity composed 





of Christ’s authentic faithful, to Chris- 
tians who are such because they choose 
to be and who are prepared to suffer 
for their faith. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation can be fully realized only 
with the help of authentic lay Chris- 
tians. The layman who arrives at 
complete Christian authenticity is a 
saint. The Church itself will realize 
true sanctity—one of Christ’s attri- 
butes—if it has an elite of authentic 
laymen at the side of authentic priests 
and authentic religious. 
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Why is lying forbidden? 


A. DI MARINO, S.J. 


A dilemma is often presented by the two statements: 

“Do not lie,’ and “Conceal secrets.” Truthfulness and secrecy do 
not represent contraries, but they do at times occasion 

difficulties for many people. In this article, Father Di Marino 
attempts to resolve those difficulties by describing a new approach 
to the specific malice of lying. After pointing out precisely 

what makes a lie wrong, he shows how the two obligations 
mentioned previously can be resolved in the light 


of this new position. 


From Digest Religioso, 1(/January, 1055), pp 


veryone admits that a doctor or a 
lawyer may not betray the confidence 
of his clients. Any professional man 
who cannot guard a secret with silence 
or simple equivocation feels author- 
ized to use expressions which may be 
contrary to the truth. Yet no one 
would call him a liar. On the contrary, 
he would enjoy a greater trust, mer- 
ited precisely by the rectitude of such 
conduct. 

Thus we are faced with two appar- 
ently contradictory rules: “Do not tell 
a lie” and “Conceal secrets, even with 
expressions contrary to one’s 
thought.” Common sense dictates that 
these rules can be reconciled in prac- 
tical cases. But what is the theoretical 
answer? This problem has troubled 
great thinkers for centuries. “It is a 
most difficult and profound question,” 
confesses St. Augustine, “whether a 
good man is ever allowed to tell a lie.” 


Various formulas 


The search for a satisfying answer 
has led to various formulas. Grotius 
and Pufendorf conceive lying as the 
frustration of a truth that is due by 
reason of (more or less) strict jus- 
tice. Their position is not satisfactory 
because they fail to base the laws of 
truthfulness upon the very nature of 


21-26, “La menzogna: perché é proibita?”’ 


the spoken word. Thus the way is 
opened to a considerable amount of 
“lying.” 

In order to preserve the absolute 
principle “Do not tell a lie,” and at the 
same time provide a way of guarding 
necessary secrets, the concept of men- 
tal reservation was introduced. Men- 
tal reservation is defined as an act of 
the mind by which one gives to spoken 
words a sense different from their 
common or obvious meaning. If the 
restricted meaning of the words is the 
result of something that is merely un- 
derstood in the speaker’s mind, then 
we would have a lie. When, however, 
circumstances can suggest the true 
meaning of the expressions, we have 
broad mental reservation. 


inherent difficulties 


Suppose that a professional man or 
a confessor cannot conceal a secret 
except by means of a falsehood. No 
one would call this particular false- 
hood a lie. But why is it not a lie? The 
usual answer is that, in these circum- 
stances, one is using ambiguous lan- 
guage, in short, a broad mental re- 
striction. 

This explanation, however, seems 
neither clear nor persuasive. Practi- 
cally speaking, not everyone has the 
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mental agility to discover a meaning 
different from the obvious one. Thus 
only a few clever persons can use men- 
tal reservations. Moreover, it is diffi- 
cult to see how circumstances can 
change the univocal sense of words. 


Hence, even broad mental reserva- 
tion requires further explanation to 
avoid becoming a simple lie. For we 
define a lie as an expression contrary 
to one’s thought, or the abuse of men- 
tal signs. Furthermore, a simple per- 
son cannot always grasp how an ex- 
pression contrary to one’s thought is 
not a lie under certain circumstances. 
Some erroneously conclude that lying 
may at times be permitted. A doctor 
once said, “When God made lying sin- 
ful, He immediately created an excep- 
tion for the doctor.” 


Simpler Solutions 


In recent years some theologians 
have attempted simpler and more im- 
mediate solutions to this dilemma. To 
be satisfactory, a solution should pre- 
serve the traditional attitude toward 
lying as absolutely unlawful. Besides, 
it must offer, even to more simple peo- 
ple, an appropriate way of handling 
cases where secrets cannot be pro- 
tected by mere silence. 


In order to find an answer to the 
problem, we may not have to go very 
far. We can begin by giving the classi- 
cal definition of lying, and then draw 
cut some of its implications. 


Lying is defined as “an assertion 
that is contrary to the mind.” The as- 
sertion is not only the expression or 
sign of the thought, but also an enun- 
ciation of a pledge on the part of the 
will. A speaker wishes to communi- 
cate the truth within to his listener. 
He attests this and promises it, merely 
by opening his mouth to speak, even 
when the hearer might have no right 
to the truth. The mind of a speaker, 
therefore, includes concepts of the in- 
tellect and a pledge on the part of the 
will which guarantees the manifesta- 
tion of these concepts. In the very act 
of speaking, he pledges his authority, 
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- honesty, and goodness—or rather his 


fidelity—in communicating the truth. 
In exchange for fidelity to that pledge, 
he demands of his listener faith and 
trust in his truthfulness.’ 


Promise of fidelity 


The listener, because he considers 
the speaker truthful, trustfully expects 
that the truth will be communicated to 
him. At times he may have a strict 
right to it, as in the case of legal pro- 
ceedings or by contract. Ordinarily 
this promise of fidelity is merely im- 
plicit in conversation, although cer- 
tain phrases are used to make it more 
explicit. For example, a person affirms 
something on his word of honor, or he 
says, “I assure you, believe me, etc.” 

Therefore, one deceives his listener 
when he uses words falsely and insin- 
cerely. For his words imply a promise 
to reveal his thought. Such deception 
marks him a hypocrite, demeans him, 
and makes him a traitor to his neigh- 
bor’s trust. This ugliness inherent in 
all lying explains why it arouses dis- 
gust and why it is considered abso- 
lutely immoral. 


Lying implies various elements: 
falseness of expression, cunning, de- 
ceit, duplicity, and above all, treach- 
ery. This last element, treachery, is 
also the key to the solution of our 
dilemma : to tell a lie or to betray a 
secret. 


Specific element 


Treachery is emphasized by St. Au- 
gustine as constituting the specific 
malice of lying. ‘““He who tells a lie,” 
he says, “by the very fact that he ex- 
presses a falsehood, betrays a trust; 
for he wishes his listener to put faith 
in him, while he himself fails to honor 
that listener’s trust. Everyone who be- 
trays a trust is wicked.” 

Bearing in mind this specific ele- 
ment of treachery, we may paraphrase 


1Editor’s Note: Cf. the extended treatment of 
lying by Michael Ledrus, S.J., in Periodica, 


32(1943), pp. 5-58 and 123-71; 33(1944), pp. 
5-60; 34(1945), pp. 157-209. 





the definition of lying—‘‘an assertion 
that is contrary to the mind”—thus: 
“The treachery of one who in speak- 
ing fails in his promise to communi- 
cate the truth, saying what is contrary 
to his thought.” The saying what is 
contrary to one’s thought is, as it 
were, the instrument of treachery, to 
complete the act of lying. 


The disagreement between the 
words and the idea, the abuse of a 
sign, does not exactly constitute or 
define lying. This is clear when we 
consider jocose expressions, and such 
things as are said in a play or to one- 
self alone. ‘‘When one is not asked by 
anyone,” says Gregory of Valencia, 
“he may understand whatever he 
wishes from any words without telling 
a lie.” 

We have established that the speci- 
fic element of lying is treachery. For 
a liar breaks his promise of telling the 
truth. From the fact that words are 
used, his listener legitimately expects 
to receive the truth. We can now un- 
derstand how this vice opposes the 
Christian spirit of rectitude, frank- 
ness, and loyalty : “Let your speech be 
yea, yea: no, no” (James 5:12). 


And yet, the prudence of the ser- 
pent is also a Christian virtue (Matt. 
10:16). From the above explanation 
it is easy to derive a prudent norm, 
which avoids lying and eliminates the 
obstacles in concealing secrets. With 
this norm even less clever persons will 
know how to guard their inviolable 
secrets. 


Speaking of giving testimony, St. 
Augustine gives us an intuition which 
furnishes a prudent norm for every 
expression of thought. In his book De 
mendacio he says, “We are witnesses 
to those whom it profits and to those 
who ought to know and to believe the 
truth through us. When one who in- 
terrogates you or wants to get infor- 
mation from you is seeking what does 
not concern him or what does not 
profit him to know, he is asking not 
jor a witness, but for a traitor.” 


When the one asking, therefore, 
makes a demand that is indiscreet, or 
unjust, he does not respect the right of 
the one asked to guard his own secret. 
He cannot reasonably and trustfully 
expect a revealing answer. Further- 
more, the one asked evidently does 
not assume an obligation to manifest 
his internal thought ; and if the neces- 
sity of keeping a secret forces him to 
talk, he does not promise to be sincere. 
His assertion is not an attestation. In 
short, forced to speak in these circum- 
stances, he cannot and evidently does 
uot want to undertake a pledge to 
reveal his secrets. Hence, since faith 
is not due and has not been promised, 
it cannot be violated. Words spoken 
under these conditions are not lies be- 
case treachery, the specific and proper 
note of lying, is not present. 


Personal feeling 


It is true that the speaker may feel 
uneasy because he has used false ex- 
pressions. He may be disturbed be- 
cause he has deceived a listener who 
is not very perceptive. But these feel- 
ings, unpleasant though they may be, 
are not valid indications that he has 
told a lie. A soldier who kills his 
enemy in a just war may feel deep dis- 
tress, but this distress is no sign that 
he is a murderer. In both cases, how- 
ever, the will cannot take pleasure in 
the bad effects of a good and necessary 
action—even one in which the evil 
effect is restricted as much as possible 
according to the principle of the dou- 
ble effect. Therefore it is better, wher- 
ever possible, to conceal secrets with 
evasive expressions or with silence. 
Accordingly, when the speaker is not 
under fire from importunate or unjust 
questions, that is, when he spontane- 
ously takes the initiative or speaks in 
ordinary conversation, then the lis- 
tener can reasonably expect the truth. 
In these cases every expression that 
does not correspond to the mind’s con- 
cepts is lying. 

Furthermore, it is always lying, 
even apostasy, to use expressions 
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which deny the Faith. For everyone 
has a right to know the truths of sal- 
vation. There is no evil, not even 
death, which is proportioned to the 
good of professing the Faith. Nothing 
can exempt one from his duty of bear- 
ing witness to divine truth. The words 


of our Lord — “Everyone therefore 
that shall confess Me before men, I 
will also confess him before My 
Father Who is in Heaven” (Matt. 
10 :32)—are the joy and hope of the 
martyrs, mirrors and witnesses of the 
Divine Truth! 


TO) SE See he eae ee | 








Catholics and intellectual excellence 


Orestes Brownson, “Catholic Polemics” (1861), in Alvan S. Ryan, ed., The Brownson 
Reader, pp. 336-337. 


No amount of pious training or pious culture will protect the faithful, 
or preserve them from the contamination of the age, if they are left inferior 
to non-Catholics in secular learning and intellectual development. The faith- 
ful must be guarded and protected by being trained and disciplined to grapple 
with the errors and false systems of the age. They must be not only more 
religiously, but also more intellectually educated. They must be better armed 
than their opponents,—surpass them in the strength and vigor of their minds, 
and in the extent and variety of their knowledge. They must, on all occasions 
and against all adversaries, be ready to give a reason for the hope that is 
in them. They must be better scholars, more learned men, profounder philoso- 
phers, better versed in the sciences, more thorough masters of history, abler 
and more attractive writers and orators, and prove themselves in every 
respect the élite of the race. It is in vain in our times to attempt to pre- 
serve them in their loyalty to the church by the force of simple external 
authority, or even by their reverence for the prelates whom the Holy Ghost 
has placed over them. Both for those within and for those without, authority 
must vindicate itself,—must show that it is not merely a positive and arbi- 
trary authority, but that it is authority in the reason and nature of things, 
intrinsic as well as extrinsic. Minds in our day are to be governed by 
respecting their freedom, not by restraining it, and men in authority must 
be more ready to convince than to command. 
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P. RONFLETTE 


Biological finality and God’s existence 


The modern mind has made great scientific and technological 
progress, but it has called into question the existence of 
God. The philosophical arguments of the medieval scholastics 
gain no entrance into today's research laboratory. With 

this in mind, the author takes scientific observation and 
experimentation and goes on to affirm God’s existence. He 
presents the only argument probably that can appeal to 

the modern scientific mentality—the argument from finality. 


From Collectanea Mechliniensia 30(1954:5), pp. 569-92, “Finalité biologique et existence 


de Dieu. 


W. believe that the proof for 


the existence of God based on finality 
is, perhaps, the only one that appeals 
to the modern scientific mentality. 
The biologist-philosopher can study 
the finality which points to God’s ex- 
istence in two ways. He may consider 
organisms statically in the morphol- 
ogy and psychology of their adult 
state, or dynamically, in their individ- 
ual evolution and embryonic develop- 
ment. But whichever approach is used, 
the problem of determining finality 
in nature is of supreme importance. 


Finality 


We say that finality is a tendency to 
an end. Certainly this is clear in things 
made by man. Tanks, planes, and guns 
are built for one end: fighting. In the 
realm of nature, however, finality pre- 
sents a problem, and two spirited 
camps have arisen, the finalists and 
the anti-finalists. Usually the finalists 
are believers and the anti-finalists 
without faith. The believers reproach 
their opponents, saying, “You are in 
bad faith; your error comes from a 
perverse will.” The unbelievers reply, 
“You err because your intellect is 
blind”; and on both sides reputation 
is undone. 

Ordinarily we express finality by 
the words “made for” or “adapting 


the means to the end.” But it would 
not be fair to discuss biological struc- 
tures in these terms, saying, “Here 
are the means for attaining such-and- 
such an end.” For by using the words 
“means” and “end” we are already 
judging the case in favor of finality. 
Actually we may be witnessing a sim- 
ple result rather than an end. For ex- 
ample, suppose we find a round rock 
among geological remains. Is it merely 
a natural fragment of rock or was it 
chipped by a human hand? If one can 
recognize it as a primitive stone 
weapon, we have finality. The rock 
was chipped for a purpose. Otherwise, 
it is just the result of moving rock and — 
erosion. 


Utility 


So, lest we beg the question in our 
terminology, let us speak of the utility 
or usefulness of structures, rather than 
of finality. Here we are not speaking 
of the remote usefulness (for exam- 
ple, the serpent’s fang is useful for the 
conservation of the individual and the 
reproduction of the species). Rather 
we have in mind the proximate use- 
fulness (for example, the serpent’s 
fang serves to inject venom). 


Once again suppose an archeologist 
discovers a well-formed sphere in the 
plains of Mesopotamia. Does he at- 
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tribute the roundness to chance, to the 
forces of wind, water, sand, and sun? 
Or does he attribute it to the intelli- 
gent intervention of a man? 

The biologist studying living organ- 
isms has somewhat the same problem. 
Finalists discover in biology all sorts 
of examples of usefulness, some excel- 
lent, some doubtful. The anti-finalists 
immediately reject such examples. 
Yet, although we cannot always dis- 
cover usefulness or utility in nature, 
there seem to be countless examples 
that are clear. We will present two at 
some length, drawn from actual bio- 
logical studies, the first concerning 
flatworms, the second about termites. 


Hydras and flatworms 


Hydras are among the simplest of 
multicellular animals. Their body 


walls consist of but two cell layers. 
Within the outer layer are cells which 
contain stinging capsules (nemato- 
cysts). These sting-capsules are filled 
with fluid and contain a coiled thread- 
like tube that can be ejected to aid in 


the capture of prey and in locomotion. 
On the exterior of each sting-capsule 
is a triggerlike structure. When cer- 
tain stimuli such as small worms and 
larvae come in contact with this trig- 
ger, the thread tube shoots out to 
pierce the skin of the animals and in- 
jects a fluid that paralyzes the prey. 


Now in the lowest class of the 
worm family, we find the free-living 
flatworms (turbellaria). One type 
(microstomum) feeds on hydras in 
order to get these sting-capsules. The 
sting-capsules do not harm the flat- 
worm when it eats hydras; instead 
they pass from the worm’s gut to be- 
come arranged in its epidermis and to 
serve there for defense against other 
animals. In fact, this flatworm has a 
certain number of spare cells where 
the sting-capsules fit in orderly array. 
If fully equipped and yet hungry, 
the flatworm will either not eat 
hydras or, if it does, it will reject the 
sting-capsules through the mouth. If 
the flatworm is not hungry but needs 
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sting-capsules, it eats hydras anc 
eliminates all the meat. Though the 
hydra is equipped with four types of 
sting-capsules, this flatworm keeps 
only the two types it needs for its 
own protection. 


Some of these flatworms were kept 
from contact with hydras for forty- 
nine successive generations. Yet, when 
placed once again in the presence of 
hydras, these isolated flatworms be- 
haved exactly like other flatworms of 
the same type. 


Termites 


Termites live in organized colonies. 
Their tasks are sharply divided among 
the members of the colony: produc- 
tive queen, sexual adults, workers, 
soldiers. 

From a colony of dry-wood ter- 
mites, a biologist took a certain num- 
ber of nymphs (immature termites ) 
which were in the sixth stage of 
development. Already supplied with 
sheathlike wings and formed eyes, 
these nymphs were completely ori- 
ented to become sexed adults with 
wings. The biologist placed these par- 
tially developed termites in a labora- 
tory. There he studied this experi- 
mental society destitute of the pro- 
ductive queen, sexual adults, workers, 
and soldiers. 


Under these dramatic conditions, 
in which the termites were deprived 
of all their normal social castes, the 
scientist witnessed the regulation of 
the destiny of the individual for the 
group. A definite number of nymphs 
after molting took over the sexual 
functions. Another fixed number 
transformed themselves into soldiers. 
Still others, finally, took on the larval 
characteristics of the workers and as- 
sumed their functions. 


Thus a complete colony with all 
castes had been reconstituted by a 
group of immature termites isolated 
in an experimental situation. Similar 
experiments, repeated many times by 
different biologists with various types 
of termites, have given analogous re- 





sults. Common ants provide cases less 
spectacular but equally probative. The 
morphology, psychology, and entire 
destiny of the individual is determined 
by the composition of its group. The 
usefulness of the individual termite is 
ordered to the good of the colony. 


Conclusions 


In the face of such examples of 
finality the attacks of anti-finalists 
grow weak. Yet the unbelievers force 
us to select good examples and point 
out to us that achievement in nature 
is not always complete and universal. 
We can answer them best in the words 
of Sertillanges (Catéchisme des in- 
croyants, I, 26): 

Objection: I have arrived at this 
conclusion: There’s no need for an 
Orderer. Considering the infinity of 
time, chance has had an infinite num- 
ber of possible combinations until it 
has finally arrived at the structures 
we now see. 


Reply: When a man reasons thus, 
| do not appeal to mathematics to 
answer him. I only ask, “Are you 
completely mad?” These concepts may 
stand up before other concepts, but 
they crumble before facts. Consider 
the structure of one eye of a gnat, its 
life, its numberless reproductions, its 
transmission of heredity through the 
centuries, its dynamic stability in a 
universe where it fills its tiny place 
in the company of millions of others. 
Then you will laugh at your own 
foolishness. 

From the admission of finality 
some men proceed immediately to the 
affirmation of God. To us the prob- 
lem seems more profound. Just what 
does finality imply? A conscious, sub- 
stantial Intelligence distinct from na- 
ture? A non-conscious, universal, sup- 
porting first Spirit? A vital principle, 
or psychological factor, non-conscious, 
immanent, vital? Or the élan vital of 
Bergson, that is, a general vitalizing 
principle ? 

Recourse to any of these transspa- 
tial factors of organization (that is, to 


something outside of the effect) tolls 
the knell for scientific materialism 
whether it be a purely physical-chemi- 
cal form or some emergent evolution. 
Still, only one of the four hypotheses 
is true. Let us try to determine it. 


One solution 


We have no objection against a 
vital principle, at least, under an in- 
dividual form. Actually, it is not easy 
to see the difference between Berg- 
son’s position and that of certain 
vitalist Thomists as to the individual. 
For Bergson, each animal has his élan 
vital in communication with his an- 
cestors and descendants. And in the 
gushing forth of the unique élan vital, 
there are distinct spurts (correspond- 
ing to different groups), and in these 
spurts are points of concentration 
corresponding to individuals. How- 
ever, we have not yet discovered solid 
arguments in biology for the vital 
principle. 


The most probable hypothesis out- 
side of theism seems to be the non- 
conscious Spirit, supporting all, a 
complete principle, though not free, 
from which the world has evolved 
like a “mode” or “accident.” But we 
would admit a non-conscious factor of 
organization only in conjunction with 
a conscious intelligence, which is the 
only possible explanation of adapting 
means, to an end. Countless examples 
from nature exclude blind chance. 


Thus, only in theism, that is, in a 
conscious, substantial Intelligence dis- 
tinct from nature, do we find an ex- 
planation that is in line with our 
own experience of a conscious intellect 
in a contingent order. 


Science and philosophy 


What precise meaning shall we 
give finality? We say that a certain 
unified effect has resulted from a 
special factor of coordination towards 
an end. This factor is transspatial. 
And this is the exact opposite of 
chance, in which the meeting of differ- 
ent elements procures a unified effect 
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without any special factor of organiza- 
tion. 

Could there be an explanation in 
between chance and finality, a sort of 
“‘non-chance”’? This seems impossible, 
for it explains nothing. We simply 
add a blind necessity. Ultimately, we 
must have recourse to some principle 
of intelligence. 


The scientist then, as scientist, finds 
that living phenomena cannot be ade- 
quately explained by physical-chemi- 
cal forces or emergent evolution. But 
finality in the sense of a transspatial 
factor of organization is not a scien- 
tific affirmation, but a metaphysical 
one. Science cannot explain finality 
with scientific methods. Only philoso- 
phy can draw the conclusion of the 
existence of a transspatial cause. 


Objections answered 


There remain certain general objec- 
tions against finality. 

1. You make an appeal to a con- 
cealed power. The territory where 
finality exercises its domain retreats 


from day to day like the mare igno- 
tum of the ancient maps. Wait until 
science has ended its exhaustive in- 
ventory of phenomenal causality and 
has finished its check before making 
an appeal to transspatial factors of 


organization. Moreover, there will 
never be an end to this phenomenal 
line; so your line of argument is 
basically at fault. It will accomplish 
nothing. 

Answer: To recognize the finality 
of a structure is not to explain it 
scientifically. If we ask why the eye 
sees, we say, “Because it was made 
for that.” We have not given a scien- 
tific explanation. The scientist would 
answer, “The eye sees because of the 
cornea, the crystal, the retina, the 
optic nerve, etc.” Then if we ask if 
these different parts are thrown to- 
gether by chance, the scientist an- 
swers, “No.” The philosopher, on the 
other hand, answers positively, giving 
the precise nature of the organizing 
principle—whether it be a vital prin- 
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ciple, an élan vital, an unconscious 
Spirit, or an Intelligence. 


Or take the example of the inevi- 
table watch. The scientific explanation 
gives the relation of the various parts 
with the resultant movement of the 
hands to certain numbers on the dial 
at definite time intervals. But the 
common answer to the explanation of 
the watch is that it was constructed 
by an intelligent artisan to tell time. 
In other words, a scientist cannot 
answer the question of finality either 
a priori or a posteriori. When he 
denies every metaphysical explana- 
tion of organism, therefore, he is no 
longer in the realm of. science. 


2. The second objection is to an- 
thropomorphism. You have some hu- 
man examples of the construction of 
tools and instruments, and you pro- 
ject them into nature, where you hope 
to find similar things. But they are 
not there. It is you who have placed 
them there. In the words of the anti- 
finalist Gide: “In nature the solution 
is never separate from the problem. 
There is no problem; there are only 
solutions. The mind of man finds the 
problem afterward. It sees problems 
everywhere.” 

Answer: This objection poses the 
entire problem of the objectivity of 
the exterior world. While it is a fact 
that the proofs for finality suppose 
certain established theses of episto- 
mology, ontology, and cosmology, yet 
the denial of these principles would 
also put a halter around the neck of 
the scientist. Suppose the philosopher 
told the scientist who had made a 
careful study of the nerves in all their 
complexity that the nervous system 
was simply an unconscious projection 
from his mind. 

3. The third objection comprises 
that group of classical objections de- 
rived from the great theories that ex- 
plain the mechanism of evolution, such 
as Lamarckism, Darwinism, Muta- 
tionism, and their developments. 

Answer: We will not attempt to 
describe these theories nor to discuss 





them, since that has been done many 
times. Grasse, for example, presents 
a solid scientific exposition. Though 
probably an anti-finalist, he shows 
with remarkable objectivity the scien- 
tific deficiencies of these theories. 
Under the form of problems he indi- 
cates, in our opinion, definitive argu- 
ments in favor of finality and the 
action of intelligence in nature. 


Actually, mutationists presuppose 
some initial starting force, so that if 
you asked one whether he were a 
mutationist or finalist he would prob- 
ably answer, “I am both.” 


4. How do you explain biological 
disharmonies, such as animal organs 
that are prejudicial, useless, or dispro- 
portioned ? 

Answer: This problem implicitly 
includes the great problems of ap- 
parent uselessness in nature and the 
finality of sorrow and death—in a 
word, the whole problem of evil. 
How do we explain it if there is an 
Orderer ? 


St. Augustine once said, “Si malum 
est, Deus est.’ We might paraphrase 
it something like this: Where there 
is disorder, there is order; where 
there is order, there is an intelligent 


The obligation of a Catholic 


From Most Reverend Joseph J. Blomjous, “The Lay Apostolate,” 


53 (April, 1955), p. 197. 


Orderer. The problem here is of God’s 
wisdom, goodness, and omnipotence, 
not of His existence. 


5. Even though there may be an ex- 
trinsic order, it is very difficult to 
discover. Besides, there are many 
thousands of experts who ‘are anti- 
finalists. How do you explain that? 

Answer: We can look at the same 
problem from the other side. Why 
are so many experts finalists? And 
everyone uses the common language 
of finalists. The trained anti-finalists 
in a bad moment will use such lan- 
guage as “made for,” in such phrases 
as “wings are made for flying.” 

Here as elsewhere one has to make 
a choice. Evidently it is not a question 
of comparing opinions statistically and 
following the majority. We must 
study the arguments of both sides and 
choose for ourselves. 


It helps to have a principle in re- 
viewing the errors of authors. This 
“psychoanalysis of an author” con- 
sists in seeing from what position 
his spirit is derived. Prudence and 
courtesy are absolutely necessary. If 
you offend an author he will an- 
swer back, but there will be no real 
progress in the debate. 


The Catholic Mind, 


Every Catholic, then, who has received the Sacrament of Confirmation 
must be an apostle, for otherwise he is only half a Catholic. Christianity 
is not a case of just sitting and receiving—the grace of God, the Sacra- 
ments, the teaching of the clergy. Christianity is not a passive religion, 
but is active and dynamic. After having received, the Christian has the 
obligation and the right to do something. 
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Confession of venial sins 


Prudentius De Letter, 
(1954:1), pp. 54-63. 


Te Church has always encouraged the 
devotional confession of venial sins. In this 
article Father De Letter considers a prob- 
lem which such confessions raise, in the 
light of St. Thomas’s teaching on penance. 


The problem 


Saint Thomas clearly teaches that the 
sacrament of penance was instituted for the 
forgiveness of both mortal and venial sins. 
But he also teaches that, provided that the 
soul is not also in the state of mortal sin, 
sacramental absolution is not necessary, 
even in voto, for the forgiveness of venial 
sins. Any movement of grace and charity, 
even if it involves contrition only implic- 
itly, is all that is required. But if this is 
all that is needed, it would seem that, in a 
confession of devotion, the venial sins we 
confess are already forgiven through the 
contrition for them which precedes the re- 
ception of absolution. How, then, can sac- 
ramental absolution be said to forgive 
venial sins in such confessions? Is the best 
we can say that absolution merely gives a 
fuller remission of the remnants of sin and 
of the temporal punishment due to sins 
already forgiven? 


Possible solution 


Father De Letter finds a hint to the so- 
lution of this problem in the qualities St. 
Thomas requires in our repentance for 
venial sins, and in the way the sacrament 
of penance operates. No particular sorrow 
for particular venial sins is required for 
their forgiveness; a general repentance 
suffices, such, for instance, as is implicit 
in any act of charity, even when one is not 
thinking of his sins at all. However, such 
an act of repentance does not automatically 
bring with it the forgiveness of all our 
venial sins. Even a general repentance can 
hide a permanent attachment of the will 
towards one or other kind of venial sin. 
If these attachments are present, our re- 
pentance effects the forgiveness only of 
those sins to which we are not attached. 
A strong effort of will aided by grace is 
required to overcome these obstacles to per- 
fect repentance, and it is St. Thomas’s be- 
lief that rarely in this mortal life is a man 
found free from all such attachments. 


Now St. Thomas teaches that the sacra- 
ment of penance causes, ex opere operato, 
an increase of grace which arouses in the 
penitent an act of his free will. If this free 
movement of cooperation with grace sup- 
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S.J.. Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 30 


plies what is needed in our will to over- 
come our attachment to a venial sin, then 
we can truly say that by sacramental ab- 
solution we receive, ex opere operato, the 
actual forgiveness of that sin. And if these 
attachments are the rule rather than the 
exception, then it can easily happen that 
venial sins not previously forgiven in virtue 
of our preparation for confession will be 
forgiven in the sacrament itself. 


Father De Letter believes we can go 
even further than this, and extend the 
efficacy of sacramental absolution even to 
those acts of repentance which obtain for- 
giveness of our sins during preparation for 
confession. What suggests this extension of 
the efficacy of the sacrament is an analogy 


‘with its efficacy, as desired, in forgiving 


mortal sins when these are forgiven 
through an act of perfect charity. Why 
could not the sorrow we have for our venial 
sins in our preparation for confession be 
augmented by graces we receive through 
our desire to confess them and receive ab- 
solution? The only difference between this 
and the case of mortal sin would be that, 
since sacramental absolution is not neces- 
sary for venial sins, this desire would have 
to be explicit in order to be operative, 
whereas such a desire is implicit in any 
genuine contrition for mortal sins as a 
necessary condition for their forgiveness. 


Consequences 


If Father De Letter’s interpretation is 
faithful to the mind of St. Thomas, we 
would be justified in concluding that, on 
the principles of St. Thomas’s teaching on 
penance, the forgiveness of venial sins, even 
if it occurs before the actual sacramental 
absolution, is frequently genuinely sacra- 
mental forgiveness. This conclusion, as 
Father De Letter points out, is certainly 
in conformity with the persuasion of the 
faithful that they confess their venial sins 
in order to have them forgiven, and it 
gives a fuller meaning to the practice of 
devotional confession. 


Furthermore, sacramental forgiveness, 
as opposed to the purely spiritual forgive- 
ness obtained through our acts of charity 
alone, seems to be more in accord with the 
intentions of Christ, who instituted the 
sacrament of penance precisely in order to 
give us, through sensible signs, a more 
human certainty of forgiveness and a more 
human connection with Himself. 





CHARLES D. BOULOGNE, O.P. 


Baptism, consecration of personality 


The water used in baptism is an apt symbol of the spiritual 
cleansing taking place. Father Boulogne here develops the 
symbolism of water still further. Because it is so necessary for 
every living being, water is also an ideal symbol of the new 


supernatural life given in baptism. 


The author then uses the 


grandeur of this new life to prove that modern man, so 
afraid of being lost in the crowd, need have no fears concerning 
the value of his individual personality. 


From Revue Thomiste, 


53( 195332), 
nalité humaine.’ 


f all realities here below each 
man’s personality is, to him, the most 
important. It is the focus of all his 
thought, all his worries, all his aspira- 
tions. Before I meet someone for the 
first time, I know with certitude what 
he will try to prove to me—his impor- 
tance. And if I should show any hesi- 
tation or doubt about his importance 
—this hurts him more than a blow! 


Do I hear you denying that this is 
true in your case? Do you say that 
long ago you gave up worrying about 
your personal importance or what 
people might think about you? Your 
detachment, believe me, is only on the 
surface. I know you too well—like the 
brother that you are! Both you and 
| have the same conviction of our in- 
dividual worth, the same agonizing 
doubts about it at times, and the same 
need to be mutually reassured. 


We probably are sincere when we 
pretend to ignore the shallow judg- 
ments of our associates about us. But 
are we not keenly aware of them? 
After many a sad lesson do we not 
still make the reaction of others a pri- 
mary criterion of our conduct? 


Other criteria, however, for judg- 
ing our worth are more profound and 


are not based on self-love. Let us 
search them and see whether we find 


323-46, “Le Baptéme, consécration de la person- 


some solid basis for maintaining the 
real worth of human personality. 

The first thing I notice about my- 
self is my oneness, my unicity. I know 
that I exist, act, and lead my own in- 
terior life distinct from others. I have 
a name, and by it others distinguish 
me. But am I alone in this? After all, 
other men exist—alive, separate, com- 
plete in themselves. Where is my priv- 
ilege of saying “I” or “me”? Obvi- 
ously I am not an exclusive model, 
but only one copy of a very large edi- 
tion. 

But I am permanent ; I go on exist- 
ing, like a separated, but not fully 
independent microcosm. My own 
memory assures me that my person- 
ality is more lasting than other fleet- 
ing realities. But, alas, I survive only 
by growing old, by consuming my 
life-force. My love of life, once so 
pert, grows diffident and gradually 
turns to anguish. 

Yet that part of me where I give 
birth to ideas and form my desires 
that at least is intact. There my per- 
sonal initiative is supreme. But is it? 
Even the grandeur of my secret in- 
terior life does not prevent a deep 
chasm from forming between my 
noble designs and my ignoble achieve- 
ments. Too often my personal ac- 
tivity only bolsters the claims of scep- 
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tics who deny that my interior life can 
prove the value of my personality. 


Lost in society 


Well then, can I go to the outside 
world—to the society in which I live 
—for reassurance of my worth? At 
first thought, I would think so. The 
culture in which I live holds the 
human person sacred. Collectivistic 
systems have aroused violent protests 
among us. I ought to find concrete 
testimony of the value in which I am 
held from the kind of cutlure in which 
I live. 

But I find that society is interested 
mainly in conscientious and informed 
citizens, not in personalities. In fact, 
personalities are frowned on by those 
in authority. The ruling classes find 
the difference between capricious in- 
dividualism and true personality too 
subtle. Hence they save their favors 
and promotions for docile “yes men” 
who have no histories. They pay lip 
service to personality and its privi- 
leges—provided that it doesn’t disturb 
the established order of things. What 


Christ said certainly applies here: 
“No prophet is acceptable in his own 
country.” The world wants to encour- 
age strong personalities—yes, but at 
a distance. Or better still, after death. 


The bare fact of being a man cre- 
ated in the image of God entitles you 
to nothing even from those who con- 
sider the human person as sacred. 
In the eyes of men what becomes of 
my human dignity if I don’t have 
a name in society, the prestige of 
money and rank, or good looks, or 
clothes? If I am merely that which 
God made me and nothing more, then 
the huge majority consider me as 
only a statistic, another IBM card 
to be shuffled and classified. A mouth 
to feed. A nobody. 


But wait! There is one event in my 
human history which I have not con- 
sidered—my baptism. The documents 
in my parish declare that by the power 
of Jesus Christ I have been made a 
Christian, “baptized in the name of 
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the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Here may be the solu- 
tion to my problem. 

Now in my baptism the most im- 
portant thing used was water. It was 
expressly enjoined by Christ and sig- 
nifies something far more than an 
ordinary washing. It is the applica- 
tion to every human soul that is 
called to be baptized—hence to all 
men—of what Jesus Christ taught 
through the symbol of water. 


Symbol of divine life 


Let us follow out this line of 
thought. The man of western culture 
probably thinks that Christ’s choice 
of water as the symbol of divine life 
was a poetic gesture. How different 
was the reaction of the Orientals, 
Christ’s first hearers! For the Orien- 
tal, water is not a subject of poetic 
reverie, but a matter of life and death. 
If a Saint-Exupéry had not suffered 
the pangs of thirst in the desert, would 
he have understood so well the amaze- 
ment of the Moors when they first 
saw a waterfall in France? 

* * *” 


“You know,” the Moors were say- 
ing, “the God of the French is more 
generous to the French than the God 
of the Moors is to the Moors.” 

They had been touring Savoy and 
their guide had taken them to see a 
mighty waterfall, where a huge col- 
umn of water came cascading down, 
roaring the while. 

“Taste it,” the guide said to them. 

The water was sweet. Water! How 
many days did they not have to ride 
under a burning sky over the baked 
desert to come to the nearest wells. 
And even if they found a well . 
how many hours to dig away the sand 
and dirt which filled it. Water! At 
Cape Juby, at Cisneros, at Port Said, 
the Moorish children do not ask for 
your money, but with a canteen in 
their hands, they beg for water. A gift 
indeed! Water, which is worth its 
weight in gold, the smallest drop of 
which falling on the parched soil turns 





up a blade of grass. Let it rain any- 
where in the Sahara and men come 
from miles around. 

They travel even a hundred miles 
to the grass which springs up from 
the rain. Yet here this water (not 
a drop had fallen at Port Said for 
ten years) came roaring down from 
the falls, as from a burst reservoir, 
enough to supply the world. 

“Let us go,” said the guide. 

The Moors did not move. 

“Come, gentlemen.” 

They were silent, they waited, seri- 
ous, quiet before the unfolding of a 
solemn mystery. What was gushing 
out from the side of the mountain was 
life. It was the very blood of men. A 
second’s flow would have saved whole 
caravans. God was here revealing 
Himself. It would not do to turn one’s 
back. 

“Gentlemen, what are you looking 
at ? Come on.” 

“We must wait.” 

“What for?” 

“For it to stop.” 

They wanted to see when God 
would tire of His prodigality. He 
would repent soon, He is miserly. 

“But this water has been flowing 
for a thousand years!” 

And so that evening they said noth- 
ing of the waterfall. Some miracles 
are best left unmentioned. It is better 
not even to think of them, if they 
are beyond all understanding, lest 
one begin to doubt God. 

“This God of the French. . .” 


* * * 


Do we now begin to get an inkling 
of the deep meaning of water for the 
East in which Christ preached? 
“Amen, amen I say unto you: unless 
a man be born again of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God!” With terrifying realism Christ 
tells us that the human soul not vivi- 
fied by grace is a desert. It is a dry, 
sterile soil and produces, in God’s 
eyes, only “dead works.” 

Why do we need baptism to perfect 
our personality? Because, sad as it 


may seem, to be a man is a dignity 
which we, left to ourselves, cannot 
maintain. We are indeed born with all 
essential human faculties intact, but 
our state regarding God is far from 
favorable. 


The dust from which we are made 
has a long history behind it. And each 
of us, for better or for worse, shares 
that history. At the moment we in- 
herit life, we inherit also the state in 
which human life was left by Adam. 


Adam’s sin 


We are born what Adam chose to 
become. Our nature is “free” of what 
he considered unsupportable con- 
straints. Desirous of exercising to the 
full his privileges as an independent 
creature, the first man turned his back 
on the God of love. 


Immediately Adam was taken at 
his word and found he was on his own, 
“like a god,”—but a very limited god 
indeed. From this limited “god” we 
inherit a nature complete in all its 
working parts, but disarmed and diffi- 
cult to manage. The loss of grace has 
left our potential for full development 
unusable and enchained. The divine 
superabundance which would have put 
harmony into our inner life is gone. 
In the eyes of God (and in our eyes if 
we be honest), we are born stunted 
and crippled — mere caricatures of 
ourselves. 


Such is the outcome of original sin 
which deprives us not only of God’s 
friendship, but also of our best hope 
for even human success. This mystery 
—which explains so many things— 
would be too terrible to bear if it were 
not balanced and even outweighed by 
our salvation through Jesus Christ, 
the new Adam. 

However, Christ’s redemptive work 
in us does not free us from all our dif- 
ficulties and struggles. Nevertheless it 
is tremendously powerful. However 
heavy the mass of dough we offer 
Him, the leaven of His kingdom can 
lighten and animate it. What differ- 
ence if His sowing seems to be only 
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a tiny seed? He gradually develops it 
into a towering tree. 


Christ's instrument 


Our Redeemer’s intervention in our 
lives through baptism is even more 
direct and personal than Adam’s was. 
Between us and Him there is no un- 
ending series of ancestors. There is 
no distance, no separation. All is done 
in His name. The means employed, 
the minister chosen—all are in the 
personal service of the Savior. Far 
from screening us off from Him, they 
emphasize the exclusive importance 
of Him who uses them and gives them 
power. Here, as in many other cases, 
the instrument chosen is more valu- 
able than any commentary in making 
us understand what is happening. Its 
positive character preserves us from 
making false inferences. 


Christ’s invisible action at the time 
of baptism is very real. So is the new 
supernatural life He gives us. The 
water used in baptism proves this, be- 
cause it both signifies the grace con- 
ferred and helps produce it. For 
Christ uses the water of baptism as an 
imstrument in communicating super- 
natural life to us. And who but a mad- 
man takes up an instrument to pro- 
duce something that isn’t real ? 

Everyday experience teaches us 
that the use of an instrument always 
means there is an action taking place 
whose result will surpass the power of 
the instrument employed. We judge 
the final result by the person respon- 
sible. In baptism the water, powerful 
yet lowly, reveals the transcendence 
and reality of the cleansing of which 
it is an instrument. 

Therefore he is “real,” this new 
man which the Word of God causes to 
rise from the living chaos that is un- 
redeemed man. We understand here 
below only in part. But already we 
know that man is in the image of Him 
who leaves to no stranger the work of 
restoring us. 

The physical contact of the water by 
itself indicates that the intervention of 
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Christ is, in its way, more direct than 
the transmission of original sin. 
Christ’s action reaches each one per- 
sonally in the uniqueness of his own 
body and soul. 

It is true that, seen from without, 
the gesture of pouring a few drops of 
water would seem to indicate nothing 
but a superficial action, a mere pass- 
ing contact. A careful inspection leads 
to far different conclusions! Inert ele- 
ment though it is, water has a power 
that is prior even to life. In the case of 
the Sahara, water is life. It precedes 
life, and overflows life. Water is 
literally universal, for no body, physi- 
cal or biological, can exhaust or im- 
prison it. 


God's infinity 


What better image is there of God’s 
infinity than the waters of the limit- 
less ocean? The lowly water of bap- 
tism evokes this great vision. For how 
can we see the water in the baptistry 
and not think of the ocean from which 
it is born? And immediately we are 
reminded of the infinity of Him with 
whom water placed us in contact on a 
very definite day in our lives. We re- 
member that the action of Jesus Christ 
proceeds from a heart vaster than any 
ocean, more maternal than that great 
mother the sea, more gentle than the 
billows, more benign than the dews. 


But God stirs my imagination less 
than the world does. His invisible 
contact does not make me vibrate or 
tremble. Seldom does His divine word 
awaken in me the throbbing of heart, 
the quickening of the pulse, the pas- 
sionate attention that a human word 
can. Am I therefore left helpless ? 


No. I can always recall the fact of 
my baptism. And immediately I am 
armed against my own violent feelings 
or sickening doubts. I know that in 
spite of these disturbances the living 
impress of Jesus Christ exists in me 
forever. Whatever happens, whatever 
I may or may not experience, I know 
that I bear within myself endlessly 
more than I can ever discover. My 





faith in the power of baptism lets me 
know that I am of value. How can I 
ever doubt my possibilities and my 
hopes when Jesus Christ has shed His 
blood for me? 

To see the problem of my personal 
worth in this light is for my tortured 
spirit as quieting as the sight of a 





“1 am who am” 


C.R.A. Cunliffe, “The Divine 
pp. 112-15. 


The divine name, Yahweh, is revealed in 


Exod. 3:14-15: “:.. lam whoam;... He 
who is hath sent me to you.” Traditional 
opinion sees here a revelation of God’s 
proper name defining Himself as subsistent 
existence. However, Father Cunliffe notes, 
the Hebrews could not have seen the wealth 
of meaning the text has for us. The meta- 
physical interpretation was encouraged by 
the Greek version éyw elu: 6 &» and the 
Latin (ego sum qui sum), and developed 
by exegetes of all ages. 


Problem 


Yet the original text is not in the form 
one would expect to express the thought, 
“IT am being.” In the Hebrew language 
when a predicate like “being” is applied 
to a subject, the copula is omitted. But 
the Hebrew text of Exod. 3:14 does not 
omit the copula. 


This has led to the proposal of a new 
translation: “I am who I am.” According 
to Father Cunliffe, there are two principal 
reasons for this. First, in parallel passages 
(Gen. 32:29; Judges 13:18) supernatural 
beings give evasive replies when asked 


clear rivulet is for the nerves. Like 
the water of streams, baptism holds a 
strange power to soothe our cares, re- 
fresh our weariness, cool our fevers. 
All we need to do is remain faithful 
to the teaching of Christ and renounce 
all efforts to quench our thirst at foun- 
tains other than His. 








Name of Yahweh,” Scripture 6(1954:4), 


their names. Second, the same construction 
( a verb repeated in a relative clause) is 
used to express indetermination; for ex- 
ample: “Send whom you will send,” in 
Exod. 4:13 (cf. Gen. 43:14; Exod. 16:23; 
Deut. 29:15). 


Conclusion 


The conclusion is that the original text 
is indeterminate. God did not wish to de- 
fine Himself by revealing His name. Hence 
the name He gives—Yahweh—does not ex- 
press His nature. It is not to be taken as 
a résumé of man’s knowledge of God. 
Rather it reminds us of our powerlessness 
to penetrate that mystery. 


This idea of the ineffable should not be- 
come a source of other knowledge about 
God. Still it is not intended to halt our 
thinking about Him. It reminds us rather 
of the gulf that separates our idea of God 
from His reality. We must speak of God, 
but we should recognize how inadequate 
our expressions are. “Who is there who 
has seen Him and can speak of it, and 
who shall praise Him as He is” (Eccles. 
43 :35.) 
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THOMAS BARROSSE, C.S.C. 


Death and sin in the Epistle to the Romazs 


Chapters 5 to 8 of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans form the 
heart of the Apostle’s letter. Prominent in these chapters 

is the presence and role of sin and death. From the middle 

of Chapter 5 till well into Chapter 8, these two realities constantly 
recur as cosmic forces striving for mastery against life, grace, 
and salvation. If we are to understand the epistle, we must have 

a clear grasp of Paul’s concept of death. 


From The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 15(1953:4), pp. 438-59. 


D...., occurs in St. Paul in a wide 


variety of senses. At times it is only 
metaphorical. Or it is a merely physi- 
cal phenomenon without further theo- 
logical implications. Or again it is 
mystical: our share in the redemptive 
death of Christ. Finally, death occurs 
as a sequel to sin; and this is the death 
to which St. Paul gives such an im- 
portant role in our chapters. The idea 
of death in connection with sin occurs 
in other epistles, but nowhere else is 
it so insisted on or developed in such 
detail. Our aim is to determine the 
meaning of this death that follows on 
sin. 

At once there are suggested three 
different kinds of death connected 
with sin. There is physical death as a 
penalty of sin, for example, for cer- 
tain violations of the Mosaic Law. 
Then there is spiritual death, or the 
privation of spiritual life. There is 
also eternal death, or the definitive 
state of the impenitent sinner—the 
“second death” of the Apocalypse. 

We shall consider the easier and 
more obvious passages where death 
occurs in relations to sin, determine 
as far as possible both the sense of 
death and its relation with sin, and 
then examine the more difficult pas- 
sages in the light of these findings. 


Eternal death 


In the second half of Chapter 6, 
St. Paul lays a dilemma before his 
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readers. They must choose between 
the service of sin and the service of 
God. When we reach the end of the 
passage, we can reconstruct a double 
series that the Apostle has developed 
—each composed of a master to be 
served, the (immediate) fruits of this 
service, and its ultimate consequences. 
The masters are God or justice on the 
one hand and sin on the other. The 
fruits or immediate results of this 
service are justice or holiness and in- 
justice or lawlessness. The ultimate 
consequences are, on the one hand, 
life everlasting “in Christ Jesus our 
Lord,” on the other, death. The death 
mentioned in verse 21 is certainly 
eternal death, since it is the ultimate 
term of the service of sin and its just 
reward. 


Spiritual death 


The ideas of importance to us in 
Chapter 7 are those of life and death 
—life before the precept, death oc- 
casioned by the precept (but wrought 
by sin). Before the coming of law 
(either the Mosaic Law or any other 
law) man has spiritual life. Sin em- 
ploys the coming of law as an oc- 
casion to stir up concupiscence and 
kill. After his act of sin, his disobedi- 
ence to the precept, man is dead. We 
have death as a state immediately 
resultant on sin and not only as its 
ultimate consequence. As St. Paul 
emphasizes: before, sin was dead, I 





was alive; then sin revives, takes life, 
and I die. Hence in 7:7-13 we have 
death as the result of sin once again 
but now as sin’s immediate result— 
spiritual death. 


The sinner, then, is dead and awaits 
a worse, definitive state of death. In 
7:5 the sinful passions are at work 
within him bringing forth fruit on 
death’s behalf. Whether this death is 
eternal or spiritual, the sinner is ob- 
viously in a progressive or dynamic 
condition. Death’s fruit grows and in- 
creases. Man sinks deeper into (spirit- 
ual) death, or his debt of (eternal) 
death steadily mounts. Death goes on 
extending and consolidating its do- 
main over the sinner. 


Physical death 


In Chapter 8, St. Paul passes on to 
a consideration of life and salvation. 
Still, death and sin are not absent. 
Here too is the ever-recurring thought 
of deliverance from sin and death 
through and in Christ and the pro- 
gressive nature of both the just man’s 
and the sinner’s condition. Then in 
verse 10 Paul introduces a new note: 
physical death. The body is dead be- 
cause of sin. Whatever may be the 
precise implication of body, there can 
hardly be any doubt that St. Paul is 
referring in verse 10 to physical death 
as a result of sin; dead is said em- 
phatically for mortal and accentuates 
the certainty of (physical) death to 
come. 


Briefly, then, our examination of 
the term death shows us death as 
the immediate consequence of sin. It 
shows us physical death as a further 
effect of sin, and it shows eternal 
death as sin’s ultimate result. It shows 
us the sinner in a state in which death 
is ever extending and consolidating 
its dominion over him. 

Added light on St. Paul’s idea of 
death is shed by the notion of life, 
which he contrasts with death wher- 
ever this latter occurs throughout our 


whole passage. This life is one of 
the forces in the great struggle for 
mastery: grace and life against sin 
and death. It is convertible with final 
salvation, which he calls life ever- 
lasting. 


Total life 


Life, however, is not merely escha- 
tological. In the opening verses of 
Chapter 6 we have already died with 
Christ (v. 7) through baptism (v. 
3ff.); slavery to sin is at an end 
(verses 6 and 11). And we should 
regard ourselves now as living to God 
(v. 11), actually living a new life, and 
act as that life demands (v. 13). Nor 
is our present (spiritual) life a differ- 
ent life from the eternal life we await. 
For he notes in 8:23 that we already 
have the first fruits of the Spirit. 
These first fruits are an appaBov,— 
in other words, a part already pos- 
sessed of our inheritance to come, life 
everlasting. 


Nor is the life that the body re- 


ceives at the resurrection a life apart 
from the soul’s, another life of an in- 
ferior order that is to accompany the 
final glory of the soul. “He will also 
vivify, also give life to your mortal 
bodies” (8:11). The very same life al- 
ready enjoyed by the soul will be 
shared by the body according to its 
capacities. This stand is confirmed by 
the fact that God will do this through 
His Spirit, who dwells in us as the 
principle of our present spiritual life, 
whom we have as the first fruits of 
our final salvation ; while Paul usually 
uses first fruits to mean life everlast- 
ing, here he means the redemption of 
our bodies (v. 23). 


It is evidently Paul’s conception 
that these various “lives’—our pres- 
ent spiritual life, the glorious life of 
the risen body, everlasting life—are 
only different stages in a natural de- 
velopment of a life which is one and 
the same throughout. It is merely a 
question of time, and this life will go 
on progressing till it reaches its final 
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term just as a child develops into a 
man. 


Total death 


The privation of final and definitive 
salvation—the wages of sin—is death. 
The privation of actual (present) 
spiritual life by sin is death. The 
lot of the body, because of sin, is 
corruption and death. The same term 
@avaros recurs everywhere without 
further qualification. It is everywhere 
the contrary of that one life of ours. Is 
Paul’s concept of death, too, one con- 
cept, death as a single phenomenon: 
total death? The answer seems to be 
yes. Spiritual, physical, and eternal 
death then become merely the phases 
through which this total death passes 
on its way toward its definitive and 
final state. Sin is no longer the cause 
of many effects—spiritual, physical, 
and eternal death—but of one effect 
—total death. 


Judaism 


The Old Testament view of death 
will give us an idea of the background 
of St. Paul’s concept. For Paul was 
a Jew, and, at his conversion, he did 
not renounce his background, which 
was centered about the Old Law and 
its tradition. 

All the pre-exilic and many of the 
post-exilic books draw an extremely 
uninviting picture of Sheol, the abode 
of the departed. This great rendezvous 
of all the dead is a land of inactivity, 
without light, without joy, a land of 
forgetfulness and silence. No wonder, 
then, that death is the “king of 
terrors.” Davidson in his Theology of 
the Old Testament remarks that God’s 
spirit is, in general, the source of all 
energy and vital force. Death is the 
withdrawal of this spirit, and thus 
the dead are of necessity without ac- 
tivity and beyond God’s special care. 
By sin man separated himself from 
God, lost God’s companionship and 
special care and consequently also 
life, God’s gift. 

All evils in this present life are a 
consequence of God’s anger provoked 
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by sin. They are merely a prelude 
to final separation from Him in death. 
Death as the result of sin is not 
merely a figure for evils or spiritual 
death—in some passages of the Old 
Testament the reference to physical 
death is almost explicit—nor, obvi- 
ously is it a mere physical death. Life 
promised to God’s faithful servants 
is a long physical life, but a life lived 
close to God. Death is this life’s 
contrary under all its various aspects 
and with all its implications. In other 
words, death is total death. 


Such a “total” conception is to be 
expected from the Semitic mind which 
did not have a Platonic concept of 
man. Death was not the end of a 
part of man, his body, while another 
part of his personality went on en- 
joying existence. Sheol is the place of 
departed personalities. They are called 
neither souls nor spirits. God with- 
draws their spirit, which is His spirit, 
and death results. But it is somehow 
the whole individual that lives on. 


Obviously some adaption of this 
traditional doctrine was needed to 
give a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of evil, such as, for example, 
the Book of Wisdom gives. Merely 
physical death can be a good: such is 
the case of the persecuted just man. 
3ut death pure and simple still re- 
mains the effect of sin. When in the 
Old Testament it is connected with 
sin, death is not merely physical, but 
implies separation from God and loss 
of His promised salvation. It is total 
death. 


The ideas of the Judaism in which 
St. Paul was educated did not give 
him a notion very different from the 
preceding. The first sin brought both 
physical and moral evil into the world 
of man, and all the sins that followed 
multiplied these ills. In fact, every 
suffering, every death is the punish- 
ment of some sin. Sin is a stain: “It 
puts to flight the divine presence .. . 
it corrupts man... it blinds and 
hardens the heart.” Spiritual death— 
separation from God—and physical 





suffering and death are sin’s results. 
So is eternal death. Salvation, on the 
other hand, is life, total life. The ef- 
fect of sin is death, which strikes 
man a mortal blow at the moment of 
his fall and then slowly but surely en- 
gulfs him wholly and completely— 
total death. 


Difficult passages 


This view of death as a single en- 
tity helps explain some of the more 
difficult passages where the Apostle 
speaks of death. The idea of total 
death seems, for example, to fit more 
satisfactorily the Apostle’s long pas- 
sage to the Corinthians on the resur- 
rection (I Cor. 15:22ff.): not only 
physical but total death in and through 
Adam, not only glorious but total life 
in and through Christ. The commen- 
tators often find it difficult in our 
chapters (Rom. 5-8), not to speak of 
other Pauline passages, to decide just 
what type of death is in question in 
a given text. Perhaps the simplest ex- 
planation is to say that whenever 
Paul speaks of death as a result of sin, 
it is of total death that he is speaking. 
It is a single reality that he considers 
now in one phase now in another. But 
it is always one same reality whose 
various stages naturally and neces- 
sarily follow and are always implied 
whenever death is mentioned. 


Death from what sin? 


Two final questions call for brief 
discussion. First, just what is the sin 
of which total death is the effect ? Sin 
appears from 5:12 on as a power hos- 
tile to God. It is personified. Through 
death it goes about extending its 


dominion ever more completely over 
man. Some insist that sin, 4) apapria 
(with the article), is always original 
sin. But it seems more logical to take 
it for sin as such, original as well as 
actual, personified as a power hostile 
to God. This explains better how sin 
can regain the mastery it has lost 
over the individual—something which 
original sin can hardly be said to do. 
This fits 6:21 better, where Paul 
makes death the term not merely of 
sin in the singular and with the ar- 
ticle, but of sins. If physical death is 
not a penalty of actual sin, that is 
only because man is already subject 
to it (for original sin) before he sins 
actually. If he were born in original 
justice and then sinned, without doubt 
he would lose his right to immortality 
and have to undergo physical death 
along with the other penalties we in- 
herit from Adam. 

A final question is this: Just what 
is the connection between death and 
sins? Very many have suggested a 
juridical bond: death is the just 
penalty of sin. This is certainly cor- — 
rect, but St. Paul did not have an 
overly juridical concept of sin and 
redemption. Besides there are other 
non-juridical expressions (fruit, for 
example) that he uses more frequently 
to qualify this connection. In these 
expressions the link appears more 
natural than juridical. This is all the 
truer if death is looked upon as a 
single entity, total death. Sin im- 
mediately kills. Spiritual death is not 
merely a penalty of sin; it is a proper 
and inseparable effect. Physical and 
eternal death are only the further 
evolutions of the same reality. 
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WILL HERBERG 


Biblical basis of American democracy 


The threat of Communism has awakened Western man to 
examine his basic social, political, and religious convictions. 
In the Bible, Americans can find the principles which 

form the basis of their democracy. Will Herberg’s study was 
originally an address delivered to the National Conference 

on the Spiritual Foundations of American Democracy which 
met at Washington, D. C., on November 8-10, 1054. 


From Thought, 30(Spring:1055), pp. 37-50. 


/ \ its deepest level the conflict 


between Soviet Communism and the 
free world is a religious conflict. 
Hence we must re-examine the spirit- 
ual foundations of our democratic so- 
ciety and rededicate ourselves to its 
enduring values. 


American society has its religious 
presuppositions. In one way or an- 
other they are derived from the bibli- 
cal tradition that forms the core of 
both Judaism and Christianity, and 
have little meaning apart from that 
tradition. The connection between our 
democratic values and our religious 
tradition is widely acknowledged, 
even by secularists; but it is not al- 
ways well understood. The relation 
of religious ideals to social reality is 
complex and many-sided. Religious 
faith cannot be satisfied merely with 
proclaiming ideals and values. It must 
somehow also provide an understand- 
ing of the recalcitrance of the world 
and of the perversities and limitations 
of men. It must offer a transcendent 
standpoint of judgment and self- criti- 
cism, and hold out hope of a fulfill- 
ment beyond the defeats and frustra- 
tions of everyday life. 


Basic convictions 


Biblical faith sees man’s proper life 
as the life of responsive love of God 
and hence love of fellow man. But it 
also knows that man’s actual life is 
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corrupted by idolatrous self-love, dis- 
rupting and perverting all human rela- 
tions (Ezech. 28:6, 7, 17). The doc- 
trine of original sin, long despised by 
secularist thinkers, has once again re- 
vealed its relevance to the deepest 
problems of man and society. Man’s 
proper ordination to God, and his 
actual alienation from Him is the key 
to the human situation. Alienation 
from God inevitably brings self-aliena- 
tion and social conflict. 


But despite man’s waywardness he 
is precious in God’s sight. He is the 
image of God (Gen. 1 :26-27). He is 
the object of God’s redemptive con- 
cern (John 3:16), preserved for a 
great destiny (Isa. 2:2-4; Mich. 4: 
1-6; I Cor. 15:24-28). The Biblical 
tradition alone securely grounds this 
value of the human person. 


Human existence, in the biblical 
view, is also existence in community. 
Society is seen as a necessary form of 
human existence, and as such it is em- 
phatically affirmed by Judaism and 
Christianity. Yet the prophetic princi- 
ple at the heart of biblical faith must 
deny any claims society may make to 
absoluteness. Society does not exhaust 
man’s significance. Beyond society is 
the human person. He lives in com- 
munity with his fellows indeed, but 
with a goal in life of which society 
knows nothing. Biblical faith sanctions 





society and culture but does not deify 
either. 


Totalitarianism is the deification 
of society incarnated in the state. 
Man is nothing, the state everything. 
Atomistic individualism, on the other 
hand, sees man as self-sufficient and 
isolated. This gives him an unbear- 
able freedom and leaves him the prey 
of totalitarianism which promises a 
semblance of the community he 
craves. Biblical teaching avoids the 
two false extremes of totalitarianism 
and atomistic individualism, by stress- 
ing “‘personality-in-community”’ as the 
proper life of man. 


The struggle for justice so thor- 
oughly permeates biblical thinking 
that it needs no documentation. At 
bottom it is a struggle against the 
abuse of powér by the proud; for 
injustice is the fruit of pride in its 
social dimension (Num. 15:30). Ulti- 
mately only a belief that all men are 
equal in their relation to God can 
justify the social equality which is 
the basis of the American ideal of 
justice. Every attempt to base an 
equalitarian ethic on merely human- 
istic terms must fail. For, aside from 
their God-relationship, there is liter- 
ally nothing in which all men are 
“created equal.” 


A profound concern for social jus- 
tice is one of the most striking as- 
pects of biblical spirituality. Biblical 
faith calls upon man never to rest so 
long as there is evil in the world. But 
it warns him not to think that it is 
by his hand or in his time that the 
work can be completed. God will com- 
plete what in His sight deserves com- 
pleting. 


The God-centeredness and person- 
alism of biblical faith both make for 
freedom. For in its social and politi- 
cal aspects, freedom is rooted in the 
conviction that God alone is absolute 
Lord and no man is another’s master. 
But in the Bible, freedom is insepara- 
ble from responsibility (I Pet. 2:16). 
This responsibility means openness 
to the claim of God and fellow man, 


as well as readiness to act and to stand 
accountable for the consequences of 
one’s actions. 


Bible and democracy 


The biblical understanding of politi- 
cal power and the state is complex. 
On the one hand, state power is re- 
garded with great suspicion and is 
subject to serious qualifications. It is 
ever prone to infringe upon the divine 
sovereignty (I Kings 8:7), and to 
violate the bond of love that should 
unite man with man (Matt. 10 :42-43; 
Isa. 33:22). Yet biblical thought also 
understands the need for earthly 
government (Rom.13:1; Prov.8:15). 


On the secular level, this tension 
between the need for power in the 
state and the danger of power in the 
state is the framework of democracy. 
For American democracy is essenti- 
ally a political system which strives 
to combine the necessary use of power 
for social purposes with institutional 
safeguards against its abuse. It is 
not based on a Rousseauistic faith in 
man. It is founded rather on the 
biblical conviction, verified in history 
and embodied in the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin, that no man is good enough 
to be given irresponsible power over 
others. Many of the Founding Fathers 
may have wandered far from Chris- 
tian faith. Still they were close enough 
to Christian tradition to have a strong 
sense of biblical realism when dealing 
with human behavior in politics. Thus 
they avoided both anarchy and despot- 
ism. 


Democracy of this kind has a strong 
sense of the rights of the human 
person as a being ordained to God. It 
has also an unflinching insight into 
the temptations and corruptions of sin 
in society. Democracy, to be truly 
democratic, cannot be absolute. It 
must recognize a majesty beyond it- 
self. It cannot exalt itself as the su- 
preme value. 


We cannot make democracy the 
object of a religious cult, as so many 
secular-minded Americans are trying 
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to do. They hope to develop a spirit- 
ual dynamic with which to meet Com- 
munism on the ultimate level. But 
democracy like other political systems 
is essentially related to proximate 
ends. It acknowledges a higher law 
and a higher sovereignty. Were it to 
pretend to be an ultimate principle 
of life, it would turn itself into a self- 
idolizing ideology. It would make it- 
self repugnant to the true democrat 
and to the man of biblical faith. 
Democracy can avoid elevating it- 
self to an absolutism only when based 
on the biblical faith in a transcendent 
God. It is impossible to deny supra- 
human status to human institutions 
unless we believe in God and affirm 
the suprahuman beyond institutions. 
Democracy must acknowledge a maj- 
esty beyond itself or it will inevitably 
exalt itself to supreme majesty. 


Basic orientations 


Fundamentally, there are three out- 
looks a man or a culture may adopt 
in grounding its existence. In auton- 
omy the self is taken as sufficient unto 
itself because it is held to be the 
highest reality. On the social level, 
this is found in the irresponsible in- 
dividualism of a certain brand of 
liberalism. 

In heteronomy the self subjects it- 
self totally to some outside law. It 
yields its freedom and strives to dis- 
solve itself into some larger divinized 


whole. Totalitarianism, whether fasc- 
ist or communist, is the consummate 
example of this view on the social 
level. 

In rejecting both these views, bibli- 
cal faith proclaims the liberating word 
theonomy—the grounding of life, in- 
dividual and collective, in God alone, 
“in whose service is perfect freedom” 
(cf. I Cor. 7:22). Democracy may be 
best understood as the institutional- 
ization of theonomy on the political 
level. It includes a built-in principle 
of self-limitation, which helps protect 
it from the perils of autonomy and 
heteronomy alike. 

Democracy, to be democratic, must 
find its grounding in something be- 
yond itself. This grounding it finds in 
the convictions of biblical faith. Demo- 
cratic emphasis on the individual 
human being, his rights and his duties, 
is rooted in the biblical conviction that 
man is created in the image of God. 
The democratic emphasis that power 
must be limited is based on the bibli- 
cal conviction of human sinfulness. 
The democratic emphasis that the 
social order cannot claim absolute 
significance and therefore exemption 
from criticism is grounded in the 
biblical conviction that God alone is 
absolute and that every human order 
stands under His judgment. The 
values of democracy are essentially 
the values that emerge from our re- 
ligious traditions. 





Devotion to the Mother of God 


Pius XII to an international Congress of Children of Mary, July 17, 1954. 


Never fear to exalt her too much—she will shine forth in eternity as the 
masterpiece of God, most marvelous of creatures, mirror most resplendent 


of the divine perfections. 
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The holy shroud and the burial of Jesus 


Werner Bulst, S.J., “Novae in Sepulturam Jesu Inquisitiones,” Verbum 


Domini, 31(1953:5), pp. 257-73. 


Tw synoptics’ accounts of the burial of 
Christ seem to indicate a hasty burial, 
while John appears to report a burial in 
complete accord with Jewish custom. The 
question is connected with: that of the 
Shroud of Turin, a matter which has occa- 
sioned a dispute in which, strangely 
enough, scientists tend to uphold authen- 
ticity while exegetes doubt it. Father Bulst, 
S.J., therefore, investigates the exegetical 
problem of Christ’s burial and suggests 
that another interpretation of the texts is 
permissible. 


Gospel texts 


The synoptics tell us that the body of 
Christ was wrapped in a sindon, ordinarily 
understood to be a large piece of linen or 
a shroud; while John uses the words 
othonia and sudarium which mean winding 
bands and handkerchief, respectively. 

John never mentions sindon but uses 
othonia to describe the burial of Jesus and 
Lazarus. Mark says that the body of Jesus 
was wrapped in the sindon which Joseph 
of Arimathea had purchased. It seems im- 
probable that the sindon was cut into 
winding bands or that the othonia included 
a large linen sheet. The identification of 
sindon with sudarium does not seem cor- 
rect because in neither Latin nor Greek 
does sudarium ever mean a linen of great 
size, and John says the sudarium had been 
put over Christ’s head. 

Some critics, identifying sindon and 
othonia, take othonia as a general term 
meaning linen and sindon as a linen cloth. 
De facto such use was made of these 
words; but othonia can mean winding 
bands, and John’s account indicates not 
one cloth but many strips were used. 

It is Father Bulst’s opinion that the 
synoptics in mentioning the shortness of 
time seem to indicate a provisory burial. 
No mention is made of washing, anoint- 
ing, or binding the body on Friday; but 
the women are said to have come on Sun- 
day to anoint the body. 

John writes of a burial according to the 
custom of the Jews, which supposes wash- 
ing, anointing, and binding of the body and 
individual members. These were required 
for worthy burial, but it would be absurd 
for the women to want to remove the 
winding bands and anoint the body again. 
Moreover, if the body of Jesus had been 
wrapped provisionally, the position of the 
linen in the empty tomb would hardly have 
aroused such astonishment in Peter and 
John 


Two phases 


If the synoptics record a provisional 
burial in which the body was taken to 
Joseph’s tomb, possibly scattered with aro- 
matics, and lightly wrapped in a sindon 
to avoid excessive adhesions between the 
wounds and the cloth, it seems certain that 
Joseph and Nicodemus intended to com- 
plete the burial; for ancient Orientals were 
most careful about worthy burial. It is 
likely they completed the burial during the 
evening after the Sabbath. 

Jewish custom called for burial on the 
day of death; and if one died shortly be- 
fore the Sabbath, he was to be buried 
shortly after sunset after the Sabbath. The 
body was to be washed and anointed be- 
fore the Sabbath or, if that was impossible, 
on the Sabbath itself; and the funeral was 
to be had in the evening after the Sabbath. 
Sometimes a provisional burial was made 
right before the Sabbath, and the final 
burial was made immediately after the 
Sabbath. It is probable that Joseph and 
Nicodemus acted in this manner, and so 
there would be an explanation for John’s 
indication of a complete burial. 


Difficulties solved 


Thus the first phase of the burial oc- 
curred on Friday before the start of the 
Sabbath, and the second phase occurred on 
Saturday after the Sabbath. This explana- 
tion agrees with the burial customs of the 
Jews, accounts for the divergence of words 
used for the burial wrappings, and retains 
the obvious interpretations of the accounts 
of John and the synoptics. This interpre- 
tation also can explain the Shroud of Turin 
as authentic. 

Finally it answers the questions: how 
the burial could be completed with the 
tomb sealed and guarded, and why the 
women came on Sunday if the burial was 
already completed. Although soldiers were 
ordered to prevent the theft of the body of 
Jesus, there was no formal revocation of 
the burial permission. Joseph had that per- 
mission and used it to complete the burial. 

The time when the tomb was sealed is 
not known. Possibly the sealing took place 
after friends of Jesus were seen at the 
guarded tomb, or the completion of the 
burial may have been the reason for seal- 
ing the tomb. 

Very likely Joseph acted independently 
of the women. They had seen Joseph make 
a provisional burial on Friday and, ignorant 
of his intentions and actions, came to the 
tomb on Sunday to complete the burial. 
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New Holy Week order 


Sacred Congregation of Rites, “Decretum Generale quo liturgicus 
hebdomadae sanctae Ordo instauratur,” and “Instructio de Ordine 
hebdomadae sanctae instaurato rite peragendo,” dated November 
16, 1955, in Osservatore Romano, November 27, 1955. 


A new Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites has restored the entire Holy Week 
liturgy. The reform, which is based on thorough liturgical-historical studies, 
is introduced for pastoral reasons—that is, to enable the faithful more easily 
to take part in the liturgy of Holy Week. 


A new Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae will completely replace the Roman 
Missal from Palm Sunday through the Easter Vigil service. The new 
Ordo is to be observed by all who follow the Roman rite, beginning with 
Palm Sunday, March 25, 1956. (Decr. 1, 2) The following notations and 


the chart on the opposite page summarize the provisions of the Decree 
and the Instruction. 


Private recitation of the office 


Fast and 


In private recitation of the office, all of the canonical hours are to be said 
as customary. (Decr. 5) The Easter Sunday office, however, begins with 
Prime. [A.A.S., 44(1952), 53] 


abstinence regulations 


1. Lenten fast and abstinence continue until midnight of Holy Saturday. 
(Decr. 10) 


2. The eucharistic fast for afternoon and evening Masses follows the norms 
of the Apostolic Constitution “Christus Dominus.” (Decr. 22) [That is, 
3 hour fast from solids and 1 hour from liquids before beginning Mass 
or receiving Communion (but not, of course, from water). No alcoholic 
beverages may be taken from the preceding midnight, except light alcoholic 
beverages such as wine and beer, and these may be taken only during the 
permitted meals and with appropriate moderation.] 


Other notations 


1. Throughout Holy Week there are to be no commemorations in Mass 
or Office and no orationes imperatae in Mass. (Decr. 3) 


2. Where there are enough priests and ministers the Holy Week functions 
should be performed with full solemnity. Where ministers are lacking the 
simple rite is used. (Instr. 4) 


3. In all Holy Week Masses which are solemnly celebrated, whatever is 
sung or read by the deacon, subdeacon, or lector as part of his office, is 
to be omitted by the celebrant. (Instr. 6) 


4. On the Vigil of Pentecost all lessons or prophecies, the blessing of 
baptismal water, and litanies are to be omitted. (Instr. 16) 


5. The people are to be properly instructed in the supreme value of the 
Sacred Liturgy and should be encouraged to participate with understanding 
and devotion in the liturgical functions. (Instr. 2, 23) 


6. Such popular devotions as the “Tre Ore” service on Good Friday are 
not abolished, but are prudently to be bought into harmony with the liturgy, 
which, however, must always be accorded first place. (Instr. 23) 


ra Opportunity for confessions should be provided during the entire week, 
especially during the sacred triduum. (Instr. 2a) 
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Palm Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 

Wednesday 


Holy Saturday Good Friday 


Principal Liturgical Action 
(Mass) 


On Palm Sunday the blessing and pro- 
cession of palms are held in the morning 
at the customary hour; in choir, after 
Terce. (Decr. 6) (The Passion read in 
the Mass on Palm Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday begins with Gethsemane.) 


Mass is celebrated in the evening at a 
convenient hour, but not before 5:00 nor 


after 8:00. (Decr. 7) Mass for consecration 
of holy oils, however, is celebrated in the morn- 
ing after Terce. (Decr. 7) Bishop may celebrate 
again in the evening. (Instr. 21) 


The rite of washing of feet may take 
place publicly during the solemn evening 
Mass whenever pastoral considerations 
make it opportune. (Instr. 2b) 

Holy Communion is distributed only 
during and immediately after evening 
Mass except for the sick or dying. 
(Instr. 18) 

Adoration by the faithful before the 
repository should continue from after 
evening Mass until at least midnight. 
(Instr. 10) 

Private Masses are not permitted. 
Priests and clerics attend the solemn eve- 
ning Mass and receive communion at it. 
(Instr. 17) 

One or two evening low Masses in individual 
churches or public oratories may be permitted by 
the Bishop for special pastoral reasons; only one 


Mass may be permitted in semi-public oratories. 
(Instr. 17) 


The liturgical service is celebrated in 
the afternoon at about 3:00, or later for 
pastoral reasons, but not after 6:00. 
(Decr. 8) 

All the faithful may receive Holy Com- 
munion, which is to be distributed only 
during Mass, except for sick or dying. 
(Instr. 19) 


Easter Vigil services at a suitable time 
which will allow Mass to begin at about 
midnight. For pastoral reasons Bishop 
may allow services to begin earlier, but 
certainly not before sunset. (Decr. 9) 

Communion is distributed only during 
or immediately after Mass, except for 
sick or dying. (Instr. 18) 

If Baptisms are administered, the pre- 
paratory parts of the rite may be per- 
formed in the morning at a convenient 
hour. (Instr. 14) 


Priests who celebrate the Mass of the 
Easter Vigil may say Mass again on 
Easter Day—even 2 or 3 Masses if they 
have the necessary indult. (Instr. 20) 


Office in Choir or 
in Common 


Hours are said at the 
customary times. (Decr. 


4) 


Matins and Lauds are 
not anticipated, but are 
said in the morning at an 


appropriate time. In cathe- 
drals where Mass for conse- 
crations of oils is celebrated, 
Thursday’s Matins and Lauds 
may be anticipated. 


Small Hours are said 
at an appropriate time. 


Vespers are omitted. 


Compline is said after 
the evening Mass. (Decr. 


5) 


Same as for Holy 
Thursday. (Decr. 5) 


Matins, Lauds and 
Small Hours, the same 
as on Holy Thursday. 


Vespers said in the 
afternoon at the customary 
time. 


Compline is omitted. 
(Decr. 5) 


Matins are omitted; 
Lauds are provided for 
during the Vigil Mass. 

The Sunday Office be- 
gins with Prime [A.A.S., 
44(1952), 53.] 
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Bibliography on Mary and the Church 
compiled by CYRIL VOLLERT, S.J. 


Contemporary Mariologists are devoting great attention to the subject of 
the relations uniting Mary and the Church. Underlying their interest is 
the hope that investigation of the question and development of the theme 
will lead to clarification of many problems common to both Mariology and 
ecclesiology. Matthias Joseph Scheeben, eminent German theologian of the 
ninteenth century, is the initiator of the movement, which has gathered 
momentum during the past thirty years, especially since about 1950. The 
main purpose animating these studies is the desire for a clearer perception 
of the functions providentially assigned to the Blessed Virgin and the Church 
in the economy of redemption. 


The list given below represents a selection of significant recent titles. 
Among the more important contributions are three volumes of the Bulletin 
de la Société Francaise d’Etudes Mariales; this series will be referred to as 


BSFEM. 


Barré, H., C.S.Sp., “Marie et I’fglise du 
vénérable Béde a saint Albert le Grand,” 
BSFEM, 11 (1951), 59-143. This excel- 
lent study leads to the conclusion that in 
medieval Mariology the idea of Mary as 
prototype of the Church was not a central 
theme, and that the study of relations be- 
tween Mary and the Church was not a 
major preoccupation. 


Barré, H., C.S.Sp., “Le consentement a 1’In- 
carnation rédemptrice. La Vierge seule, 
ou le Christ d’abord?”, Marianum, 14 
(1952), 233-66. Both the Son and the 
— received, both consented, and both 
acted. 


Bover, J. M., S.J., “Marie, l’Eglise et le 
nouvel Israél,” in H. du Manoir (ed.) 
Maria, I, 659-74. Paris: Beauchesne, 1949. 
Presents analogies between Mary and 
the Church. 


Braun, F. M., O.P., “Marie et 1l’fglise, 
d’aprés |’&criture,” BSFEM, 10 (1952), 
7-21. In Sacred Scripture, Mary is ex- 
clusively mother, not spouse; the prob- 
lem of the relationship between Mary and 
the Church is solved by her maternity. 


Braun, F. M., O.P., La Mere des fidéles. 
Paris: Casterman, 1953. A study based 
on John, chap. 19 and Apocalypse, chap. 
12 discloses that Mary is mother of 
Christ and of the faithful, individually 
and collectively. The Eve-Mary compari- 
son is maternal; each is mother of all 
the living. 


Congar, Y. M. J., O.P., “Bulletin de thé- 
ologie dogmatique. III. Théologie mari- 
ale,” Revue des Sciences Philosophiques 
et Théologiques, 34 (1951), 616-29. The 
new Eve regarded as spouse of Christ is 
not Mary but the Church. Criticism of 
the views of Késter and Semmelroth. 
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Congar, Y. M. J., O.P., Le Christ, Marie 
et l’Eglise. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1952. The differences between Catholics 
and Protestants about Mary and the 
Church are rooted in their diverse con- 
ceptions concerning the Incarnation. The 
author perceives a monophysite tendency 


in the attitude of some Catholics toward 
Christ, Mary, and the Church. 


Congar, Y. M. J., O.P., “Marie et l’Eglise 
dans la pensée patristique,” Revue des 
Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, 
38 (1954), 3-38. Excellent patristic study, 
corrective of Miiller’s conclusions. 


Crehan, J. H., S.J., “Maria Paredros,” 
Theological Studies, 16 (1955), 414-23. 
Mary is not the spouse of Christ, but 
acted as proxy in the matrimonial union 
between Christ and the Church. 


Delahaye, K., “Maria als typus der Kirche,” 
Wissenschaft und Weisheit, 12 (1949), 
79-92. 


Dillenschneider, C., C.SS.R., Le mystére de 
la corédemption mariale, Paris: Vrin, 
1951. Criticism of Koster, Semmelroth, 
and Ruprecht. Proposal of constructive 
synthesis, situating coredemptive theory 
in ecclesiological perspective. 


Dillenschneider, C., C.SS.R., “Toute l’Eg- 
lise en Marie,” BSFEM, 11 (1953), 75- 
132. Discussion of the meaning of the 
formula: “The whole Church in Mary.” 


Journet, C., L’Eglise du Verbe incarné, vol. 
2. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1951. Part 
I, chap. 3, “La Vierge est au coeur de 
l’glise.” The ideal of conformity to 
Christ is realized more perfectly in Mary 
than it can ever be in the Church. 





Henry, A. M., O.P., “Virginité de 1’Eglise, 
—— de Marie,” BSFEM, 11 (1953), 
-49. 


Koehler, T., S.M., “Maria, Mater Eccles- 
iae,” BSFEM, 11 (1953), 133-57. 


Koster, H. M., “Die Stellvertretung der 
Menschheit durch Maria. Ein System- 
versuch,” in C. Feckes (ed.), Die Heils- 
geschichtliche Stellvertretung der Mensch- 
heit durch Maria, 323-59. Paderborn: 
Ferdinand Schéningh, 1954. 


K6ster, H. M., Die Magd des Herrn. The- 
ologische Versuche und Ueberlegungen. 
Limburg an der Lahn: Lahn Verlag, 
1947. Proposes theory that Mary’s con- 
tribution to redemption is purely recep- 
tive, in the sense that she received the 
fruits of Christ’s sacrifice for distribution 
to the Church. 


Koster, H. M., Unus mediator. Gedanken 
zur Marianischen Frage. Limburg an der 


Lahn: Lahn Verlag, 1950. Defense of 
theory against criticisms. 


Laurentin, R., “Le movement marialogique 
A travers le monde,” La Vie Spirituelle, 
86 (1952), 179-89. Brief survey of new 
tendencies in Mariology. Concludes that 
the ecclesiological renewal of Marian per- 
spectives is a remedy for isolation of 
Mariology. 


Laurentin, R., “Marie et l’Eglise,” La Vie 
Spirituelle, "86 (1952), 295- 305. Exposi- 
tion of contemporary views. 


Laurentin, R., “R6dle de Marie et de l’fg- 
lise dans l’oeuvre salvifique du Christ,” 
BSFEM, 10 (1952), 43-62. Comparison 
between the mission of Mary and the 
Church in redemption. Good exposition 
of doctrine of Mary’s active coredemp- 
tion. 


Laurentin, R., Marie, PEglise et le sacer- 
doce. 2 vols. Paris: Nouvelles fdition 
Latines, 1952-53. Mary’s place in the 
Church regarded as the corps sacerdotal 
of Christ. 


Laurentin, R., “Sainteté de Marie et de 
l’fglise,” BSFEM, 11 (1953), 1-27. Com- 
parison between holiness of Mary and the 
Church in action, in being, and in time. 


Laurentin, R., “Travaux de l’académie et 
des sociétés d’études mariales,” La Vie 
Spirituelle, 89 (1953), 283-310. Survey 
and commentaries on recent work. 


Lécuyer, J., C.S.Sp. “Marie et I’Rglise 
comme Mére et Epouse du Christ,” 
BSFEM, 10 (1952), 23-41. Mary’s literal 
motherhood is the foundation of the 
Church’s metaphorical motherhood. Mary 
is not the spouse of Christ, but is the 
model and a figure of the Church, which 
is the spouse of Christ. 


Le Frois, B. J., S.V.D., The 
Clothed with the Sun. Roma: Orbis 
Catholicus, 1954. Exegetical study of 
Apocalypse, chap. 12. The Woman in 
the Apocalypse is Mary, who embodies 
in herself a collectivity; the Blessed 
Virgin’s task is perpetuated in the task 
imposed on the Church, the regeneration 
of mankind in Christ. 


Lennerz, H., S. J. “Maria-Ecclesia,” Greg- 
orianum, 35 (1954), 90-98. Review of 
works on Mary and the Church, with 
criticism of Miiller and Laurentin. 


De Lubac, H., S.J., Méditation sur l’Eglise. 
2nd ed., Paris: Aubier, 1953. Chap. IX, 
“L’Eglise et la Vierge Marie.” 


Moeller, C., “Doctrinal Aspects of Mari- 
ology,” Lumen Vitae, 8 (1953), 226-51. 
Mary is transcendent archetype of the 
Church. 


Montague, G., S.M., “The Concept of 
Mary and the Church in the Fathers,” 
American Ecclesiastical Review, 123 


(1950), 331-37. 


Miller, A., Ecclesia-Maria. Die Einheit 
Marias und der Kirche. Freiburg in der 
Schweiz: Paulusverlag, 1951. Basic pa- 
tristic study, from the earliest Fathers to 
the year 431. The conclusion is that Mary 
is the perfect realization of the Church: 
the essential mystery of the Church is 
the mystery of Mary. 


Miiller, A., “Um die Grundlagen der Mari- 
ologie,” Divus Thomas (Freiburg), 29 
(1951), 385-401. Proposes as basic princi- 
ple of Mariology the idea that Mary is 
the archetype of the Church or the per- 
fect Church. 


Miller, A., “L’unité de l’Rglise et de la 
Sainte Vierge chez les péres des IV® et 
Ve siécles,” BSFEM, 9 (1951), 27-38. 
Holds that the Blessed Virgin, summit of 
redeemed mankind, is the first and uni- 
versal mediatress of salvation, but only 
in the sense and measure in which the 
entire Church has this function. 


Nicolas, M. J., O.P., “Introduction 4 nos 
travaux sur la Vierge et l’Eglise,” 
BSFEM, 9 (1951), 1-9. Gives outline of 
parallel between Mary and the Church. 


Nicolas, M. J., O.P., “Marie et 1’£glise 
dans le plan divin,” BSFEM, 11 (1953), 
159-69. The key of the divine plan is 
God’s communication of Himself in the 
highest possible manner. Mary has a 
place in the divine plan that is analogous 
but superior to that of the Church. What 
the Church is collectively, Mary is first 
individually. 
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Nicolas, M. J., O.P., “Théologie mariale,” 
Revue Thomiste, 53 (1953), 164-79. Re- 
view and criticism of works by Koster, 
Semmelroth, Congar, Journet. 


Philipon, M. M., O.P., “Maternité spiritu- 
elle de Marie et de l’Fglise,” BSFEM, 
10 (1952), 63-86. 


Philips, G., “Sommes-nous entrés dans une 
phase mariologique?”, Marianum, 14 
(1952), 1-48. Review of Mariological 
publications from 1948 to 1951, including 
some bearing on the Mary-Church re- 
lationship. 


Philips, G., “Perspectives mariologiques : 
Marie et l’Eglise,” Marianum, 15 (1953), 
436-511. Excellent analysis of recent 
works and trends. 


Piolanti, A., “Maria et Ecclesia. Quaedam 
inter utramque relationes a scriptoribus 
marianis saec. XII illustratae,” Euntes 
Docete, 4 (1951), 325-38. 


Plumpe, J. C., Mater Ecclesia. An Inquiry 
into the Concept of the Church as Mother 
in Early Christianity. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1948. 


Rahner, H., S.J., Maria und die Kirche. 
Innsbruck: Marianishcher Verlag, 1951. 
The Virgin Mary is the summing up and 
summit of the ancient economy and the 
type of what was to come, the Church. 


Schmaus, M., Mariologie (vol. 5 of Katho- 
lische Dogmatik), Mianchen: Max Hue- 
ber Verlag, 1955. Chap. 8, “Maria und 
die Kirche.” Survey and discussion of 
source materials. 


The work of the laity 


From Pius XII, Mystici Corporis. 


Semmelroth, O., S.J., Urbild der Kirche. 
Organischer Aufbau des Mariengeheim- 
nisses. Wurzburg: Echter Verlag, 1950. 
An attempt to organize Mariology around 
the idea that Mary is the prototype of 
the Church. 


Semmelroth, O., S.J., “Die Stellvertretungs- 
rolle Mariens im Lichte der Ekklesi- 
ologie,” in C. Feckes (ed.), Die Heils- 
geschictliche Stellvertretung der Mensch- 
heit durch Maria, 361-67. Paderborn: 
Ferdinand Schoningh, 1954. Christ is the 
prototype of the hierarchy in the Church, 
whereas Mary is the prototype of the 
Church exclusive of Christ, the head, 
and the hierarchy that represents Him. 

Strater, C., S.J., “Marie, Mére de I’Rglise,” 
Ephemerides Mariologicae, 4 (1954), 
429-44. Best formula for foundation of 
Mary’s relationship to the Church is 
“Mary, Mother of the Church.” 

Vodopivec, I. “B. V. Maria Typus et 
Mater Ecclesiae,” Alma Socia Christi, 
11 (1953), 255-94. The conclusion of 
speculative theology, based on Scripture 
and tradition, is that Mary is both 
mother and type of the Church. 


Vollert, C., S.J., “The Place of Our Lady 
in the Mystical Body,” Marian Studies, 
3 (1952), 174-96. Among the metaphors 
devised to suggest Mary’s place in the 
Mystical Body, the best seems to be 
that she is its heart. But all such figures 
are deficient; Mary is the mother of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 


Vollert, C., S.J., “Mary and the Church,” 
to be published in J. B. Carol, O.F.M. 
(ed.), Mariology, vol. 2. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. Survey of the problem and the 
controversies it has aroused. 


We desire that all who claim the Church as their mother should seriously 
consider that not only the sacred ministers and those who have consecrated 
themselves to God in religious life, but the other members as well of the 
Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, have the obligation of working hard and 
constantly for the upbuilding and increase of this Body. 
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A theology of work 


H. RONDET, S.J. 


We do not have as yet a theology of work. The very term is 
new and poses a problem which it leaves unsolved. The 

fact that work is chastisement for original sin has been often 
travestied or simplified with consequences hardly Christian. 
One is almost tempted, in reaction, to disregard its penitential 
aspect and proclaim work a creative joy. But what does God 
think of human work? To answer this question, our theology 
should look to the divine work of creation, Incarnation, 


and Redemption. Moreover, since we cannot build our theology 
in the abstract, we should examine how men have worked 
in various epochs and civilizations. 


“Elements pour 
Pp. 28-48, 123-143. 


was a wide disproportion 
between the conditions of the different 
social classes of the pre-Christian 
civilizations: at the summit, kings 
who would have thought it debasing 
to have done manual work; at the 
bottom, a multitude of slaves which 
performed the mighty enterprises 
undertaken by the sovereign. The end 
of these enterprises was the common 
good, but also pride, pomp, military 
conquest. Only a small number of 
men, such as the architects and engi- 
neers, must have had the satisfaction 
of performing their labors with intelli- 
gence and love. 


The Bible is a historic document 
containing facts and ideas about work 
among the Jews, and also the revela- 
tion through which God speaks to us 
about work. 


Among the Jews there were rich 
and poor, exploiters and exploited. 
Slavery was promulgated by the Mo- 
saic law. It did not have, however, 
the inhuman character which it mani- 
fested among other ancient peoples. 
The relative good will toward slaves 
was accompanied by a certain esteem 
for manual labor. The working class 
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travail.”’ Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 77/1955), 


constituted the healthiest portion of 
the population ; it is here that we find, 
more than once, the chieftain and the 
spirit of prophecy. 

Contrasted with other ancient civili- 
zations, the Jewish nation was for its 
time the most human and the least 
daring. More human, for man was 
more nearly the equal of man; the 
privileged class, subject to God, could 
not reduce others to its mercy. Less 
daring, in that the Jewish people en- 
closed themselves within the limits of 
modest enterprises. No stranger to 
catastrophe, the wise Jew was wary 
of human enterprise. The perennial 
philosophy was that man has only one 
life, a poor and a short one; that is 
the only good which counts ‘here be- 
low, and one must be thrifty with it. 


The Messias 


Above all, the Jew cast a look of 
longing toward the Messais, at whose 
coming the persecuted Jews would 
lord it over strangers as over so 
many slaves. 


Since the whole of the Bible is at 
the same time human and divine, a 
more penetrating reading of it intro- 
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duces us into the Old Testament 
theology of work. 

God Himself works. The prelimi- 
nary chapter of Genesis shows us a 
God who creates through His will 
alone, as if disporting Himself. He 
speaks, and things are. 

Even with regard to human liberty, 
God is sovereign master. He takes the 
chiefs of empire into His service to 
accomplish His designs; and when 
they have labored for Him, believing 
that they have accomplished their own 
proud dreams, He breaks them in His 
anger. 

There is present something like 
fatigue and affliction in the divine 
labor as revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment. The creation of a divine family 
is, so to speak, more laborious than 
the creation of a universe. In creating 
man, God has, as it were, introduced 
an unknown into His designs. The 
history of Israel is that of a struggle 
between God and His handiwork. 

The biblical theology of work tells 
us especially what God thinks of man’s 
labor. God has created man in the 
center of the visible universe, master 
of animals, plants, and inanimate be- 
ings; He has given him a wonderful 
garden to cultivate. Work is not at 
first the fruit of sin, but part of God’s 
fundamental plan for our race. Origi- 
nal sin adds to this fundamental gift 
a new character. Work becomes diffi- 
cult and painful and often takes on the 
character of a punishment. But the 
progress of revelation will uncover 
still another aspect: human work, by 
the grace of the Redeemer, will be- 
come a factor in Redemption and 
spiritual liberation. 


In the gospel 


There was in the first century of 
our era a manifest continuity with the 
previous biblical era and the same 
contrast with the great pagan civiliza- 
tions. We find a variety of occupa- 
tions ; we are in a world where every- 
thing compels a man to earn his living 
or to maintain his social rank by ply- 
ing an honest task. 
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. In this world, with its relative 
social equilibrium, there resounds 
Christ’s teaching on the meaning of 
human industry. It is of riches es- 
pecially that He is thinking when He 
condemns too great an anxiety con- 
cerning earthly goods. The gospel 
ethic does not place emphasis on 
human industry. Jesus invites His 
listeners rather to think on the next 
world, on eternity, on the day of 
judgment. A disconcerted reader 
might ask: Are we not then to con- 
sider work a means of glorifying God? 
Ought we not exploit the riches of 
creation ? 

As an answer to these questions we 
have the parable of the talents, of the 
Sovereign Master who entrusts His 
wealth to stewards whose task it is 
to make the wealth bear fruit. Are 
supernatural gifts alone meant here? 
The parable does not tell us conclu- 
sively. But it would be difficut to ex- 
clude the earth’s natural riches en- 
trusted to humanity, without mutilat- 
ing the parable. Even after original 
sin man ought to cultivate the earth. 

A second lesson must be kept in 
mind. At the end of time men and 
peoples will be judged according to 
their fraternal charity. Man is not 
made for the earth, he should be 
detached from riches; but charity im- 
poses on him the duty to work so 
that the earth’s riches may be placed 
at the service of all. 


Christ's labor 


The gospel also offers us the ex- 
ample of God Himself. Jesus Christ 
labored among men. Preachers have 
misled us a little in this matter. They 
point out that Jesus has given evi- 
dence of exemplary humility in choos- 
ing a manual task, something almost 
instinctively scorned. Without a doubt 
Christ’s whole life was Cross and 
martyrdom; but His labor was truly 
a man’s labor, something loved for 
itself, not primarily and intrinsically 
painful. 

However, Jesus must have experi- 
enced the monotony of movement, the 





routine of requests and deliveries. 
It seems likely that His work gradu- 
ally acquired the character of penance 
which it has for all men. 

But the joy of a laborer does not 
come only from his contact with ob- 
jects. He works in and for a human 
community. Jesus did not bend over 
His work-table just to give us an ex- 
ample of asceticism; He worked for 
a precise end, for the people of Naza- 
reth who had recourse to His services. 
The monotony of movements and of 
deliveries was compensated for by the 
joy of serving His Father and His 
neighbor. 

In His apostolic mission, Christ 
traveled throughout the villages and 
cities of Palestine, teaching, preach- 
ing, healing. He compared this work 
to that of doctor, shepherd, reaper. 
His apostolic labors were harrassing, 
full of risks and uncertainties; He 
was often truly fatigued from preach- 
ing and seeking out souls. 

Encountering the rebellious will of 
man, the work of creation became the 
work of Redemption. Christ’s apos- 
tolic work could no longer be com- 
pared to that of the laborer who, his 
sowing completed, waits peacefully 
for the harvest time. The redemption 
of the world would be accomplished 
only by painful effort, superhuman 
anguish, by a struggle between God 
and those whom He wished to save. 


Pauline doctrine 


In the Pauline teaching on work, 
as described in Romans, Chapter 8, 
Nazareth seems to be the ideal, the 
village set off from the world’s tu- 
mult. However, on the margin of that 
teaching there are found assertions of 
immense scope, based on the expecta- 
tion of Christ’s return. By means of 
the works of time, man aspires to a 
better city where he will find again, 
but in a transcendent world, all the 
human and cosmic values of his ter- 
restrial pilgrimage. The whole of cre- 
ation, subjected to vanity, groans in 
expectation of its redemption ; its tre- 
mendous exertions, vivified by the 


presence of the Holy Spirit, will re- 
sult in the bringing forth of the 
family of the sons of God. 

This doctrine is the beginning of a 
whole theology of earthly realities and 
of human work as a factor in civiliza- 
tion. When the great empires have 
disappeared, God will bring about a 
new heaven and a new earth. Will 
there be a rupture between time and 
eternity; or continuity and renewal, 
through the mediation of a divinized 
humanity, living at the same time 
spiritually and in a transfigured body? 
To decide the correct interpretation of 
this passage from St. Paul, it will be 
necessary to follow the progression of 
ideas and facts in history. 


The Middle Ages 


The twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
witnessed a truly humane and Chris- 
tian organization of work. This was 
not the earthly paradise, but it was a 
humane world where men did not 
crush men. 

It was the age of guilds and con- 
fraternities. Here were artisans, equal 
among themselves, except for a hier- 
archy born out of the work itself. 
Equitable wage regulations assured a 
necessary minimum to all. Conflicts 
and rivalries were tempered by the 
spirit of the gospel, which all recog- 
nized as the norm of human relations. 
Work was heavy, but the task never 
became inhuman. The Sunday rest 
was for all. Effective aid was assured 
to the aged and the needy. 

In all this is implied a theology of 
work. Men must work to live. With- 
out doubt work is chastisement for 
sin, but it can also be a joy. The 
world will end; so one should not 
become overly engrossed in it. The 
ideal seems to be that of Nazareth, 
a Nazareth grown into a city, and 
even a nation, a Christianity. 

The harmonious synthesis of the 
Middle Ages was a rather closed one. 
The existing order was canonized 
without there being much thought 
given to the manner in which it had 
been established or of the future which 
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lay in store for it. That synthesis, 
in all its orders, was beautiful but 
fragile. The modern era was to dis- 
sociate it. 


The modern era 


In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies the medieval synthesis came 
apart in all its domains ; princes freed 
themselves from the rule of Rome; 
currents of ideas developed which 
were contrary to the synthesis. The 
modern man came into the world in 
a spirit of independence, with a pre- 
sentiment that the world was vaster 
than a city, a theologian’s Summa, or 
a cathedral. For good or bad, he went 
off to discover the universe and him- 
self. 

New worlds were found, with their 
natural riches, their civilizations or 
primitive natives. Vanquished by 
arms, whole peoples fell into subjec- 
tion. Let it be said to the honor of the 
Church that there was an authentic 
missionary impulse ; but on the whole 
the colonial spirit defeated it. 

In the scientific order, repeated dis- 
coveries placed in man’s hands the 
means to extraordinary power; in- 
ventions served incontestably to im- 
prove the human condition. These 
could have been animated by charity ; 
but in fact they were exploited in 
anarchic fashion in a climate of eco- 
nomic war. For some, the myth of 
progress urged on to new adventure, 
while others felt more and more the 
burden of an inhuman condition. 

This economic expansion was con- 
ditioned by another discovery, that of 
money. Money is the nerve of military 
or economic warfare. The one who 
holds it has the adversary at his 
mercy. The modern age would live 
under the standard of money. 

Liberalism came forward with the 
principle that work was a merchan- 
dise to be sold and bought. If there 
was to be any regard for persons, it 
was only out of consideration for the 
efficiency of the factory. Economic 
war was called competition ; but it in- 
volved the birth of the proletariat, the 
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shameful plague of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the slavery of antiquity repeated, 
a small number of men profiting from 
the labor of a multitude. For the 
worker, work had ceased long since 
to be a joy; it was all too easy now 
for preachers to recall to him the 
doctrine of original sin. 

This state of affairs provoked a 
violent reaction. The worker began by 
breaking the machines which were 
subjugating him. In the dialectic of 
master and slave, Hegel showed that 
the slave becomes in his turn the 
master, because the conqueror needs 
his work. Marx exploited the theme, 
and he affirmed that work should be 
for man a means of conquering his 
personality. But for this it is neces- 
sary that work cease to be a bought 
commodity. Marxism resembles hu- 
manism ; but, established on a basis of 
atheism, it ends by sacrificing the in- 
dividual to collective ends. 

The Church has not as yet made 
explicit a doctrine of human work. 
She has with more haste interested 
herself in the miserable lot of workers. 
On the foundations of Rerum Nova- 
rum and Quadragesimo Anno, a social 
doctrine was built; but a theology of 
work is yet to come. Nevertheless, 
recent documents of the magisterium, 
taken together, give us a beginning. 


Conclusions 


Man’s work is first of all coopera- 
tion in the divine work. He is given 
to the universe as a steward to rule 
it, on condition that he remain sub- 
missive to the Lord. In His eternal 
design God gives to Adam a vast 
number of talents portioned out on 
the earth or in its depths, and also 
in man’s soul. And man is to render 
these goods fruitful. In uncovering the 
universe, in working the land, in hav- 
ing experience of his freedom, man 
will also discover himself. 

Unfortunately sin intervenes. Sin 
is disobedience to God, but also a 
turning toward self. It is an act of 
independence. And also pride, self- 
sufficiency, the desire to depend only 





upon man’s own self without exploit- 
ing the domain which God has en- 
trusted to him. And work becomes 
suffering as a result of original sin, 
but also because of the multiplication 
of individual or collective egoisms. 


Man’s work, then, has need of re- 
demption. The redemptive work is 
first of all and before all supernatural. 
It is a liberation from sin; it has as a 
direct consequence a progressive in- 
vasion of the Holy Spirit in the his- 
tory of man and the universe. Each 
time that men, docile to the Church, 
permeable by the grace of Christ, 
exert themselves to become better, 
their terrestrial dwelling also becomes 
less inhospitable. But for that it is 
necessary that individual and collec- 
tive pride give way to the exigencies 
of charity. 

Charity is at the same time motor 
and brake of economics. It is the 
motor because it invites man to work 
for other men, to set his shoulders 
and intelligence to the service of his 
brother. Charity, the motor of eco- 
nomics, ought also to be the brake; 
it will seek to humanize the economic 
war which is called competition. 
Again, charity, which impels us to 
build a comfortable dwelling for those 
we love, ought not let us forget that 
the Christian is a brother to all men. 


It is true that to the end of time 
the world will remain largely given 
over to individual and collective self- 
ishness. But to the end of time it will 
also be a redeemed world in which 
the grace of God is at work. Labor, 
the consequence of sin, will always 
have more or less a sorrowful charac- 
ter, but it should tend to become a 
joy. Today, for the greater part of 
the working class, it is far from hav- 
ing that character. Charity must be 
inventive in order to liberate the 
modern slave. 


In these perspectives work appears, 
then, under multiple aspects. It is a 
necessity of nature; it is a way for 
man to conquer his personality, to 
dominate matter. Man’s personality 


is not only a matter of culture; it 
ought also, as someone has said, 
know “how to think with its hands.” 
Work ought to avoid the sloth com- 
mon in certain tropical nations, as 
also the Nordic fever which makes of 
work an end in itself. Work is also 
one of the ways of acquiring indi- 
vidual or collective property. And 
finally, the moderate possession of 
the things of the earth is one of the 
conditions for alms-giving; for, in 
our sinful world, this will always, 
alas, find place. 


Work, supernaturalized, associates 
us with the sacrifice of Christ. He is 
the completion of creation. He gathers 
together, to offer to the Father, all 
the riches of the universe. But, as at 
Nazareth, work will always have its 
dolorous and monotonous character. 
If, as a result of the harshness of the 
times, that dolorous character becomes 
nearly insupportable to the majority 
of workers, the Christian will recall 
Christ on the Cross, and be willing to 
cooperate in Christ’s suffering, to fill 
up what is wanting of the passion of 
Christ for His Body which is the 
Church. Work, chastisement for sin, 
will then also be an instrument of re- 
demption. 


Finally, the time has come, perhaps, 
for us to state more explicitly the 
eschatological problem. Is it neces- 
sary to think that of all the works of 
man, nothing will remain except his 
charity, the intention which has pre- 
sided over their realization? What 
would a Christian inventor, painter, 
musician, poet be without their prod- 
ucts? Will nothing remain of the tre- 
mendous effort of modern industry, 
of engineers, of the laboring class? 
It would be vain to think that each 
of us will rise with his proper body 
—which is a dogma of faith—without 
adding immediately that the resurrec- 
tion of the body is inconceivable if the 
universe of which our bodies form 
part is not itself called to participate 
in that glorification. 
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The right of the parent in education 


From U.S. Bishops’ Statement, “The Place of the Private and Church-Related Schools 
in American Education,” taken from NCWC text. 


Thus far, happily, the right of the parent to educate the child has not 
been successfully challenged in any American court. The country agrees 
that this right is basic to the definition of freedom. Be that education 
provided by the state-supported school, the private school, or the church- 
affiliated school, the choice of the parent is decisive. If the state has a 
concurrent right to decree a minimal education for its citizens, as a vital 
necessity in a modern democratic society, that right does not extend to an 
arbitrary designation of the school or the educational agency. It is, rather, 
a general right, limited by the primary right of the parent to exercise his 
choice according to his best wisdom and his conscience. 


Indeed, it is worth remarking that while the state may usefully engage 
in the business of education, as demonstrated in our national experience, 
it has no authority either to monopolize the field or to arrogate to itself 
exclusive privileges and powers. The state, by definition, is not itself 
primarily an educative agency. 


The right of the parent to attend to the child’s education is, moreover, 
antecedent to any human law or institution. It is vested in his very nature 
and is demanded as a fulfillment of his actual parenthood. In this it reflects 
the inviolability of the human person and his freedom under God. It is 
indeed a right which must be exercised in accordance with sound reason 
and consistently with the just demands of society, but it remains funda- 
mentally intact in the parent’s keeping. It is a manifestation of the law 
of nature in concrete action. So it is that private and religious education 
in America rests upon the law of nature as well as upon the law of the land. 


Sanctification by work 


From Pope Pius XII’s 1955 Christmas Message. 


Even in the technical era, the human person, created by God, and re- 
deemed by Christ, remains elevated in its being and in its dignity, and, 
therefore, its creative power and its work have a very much higher per- 
manence. Thus firmly established, human work is also a profound moral 
force, and the human race of workers is a society which not only produces 
things, but also glorifies God. Man can consider his work as a true instru- 
ment of his sanctification because by working he makes perfect in himself 
the image of God, fulfills his duty and the right to gain for himself and his 
dependents the necessary sustenance, and makes himself a useful unit of 
society. Bringing this order into existence will obtain for him security, and, 
at the same time, the “peace on earth” proclaimed by the angels. 





PIERRE DE LOCHT 


Blondel and the miracle controversy 


One of the most famous thinkers and controversialists of the 
present century was the French philosopher Maurice Blondel. 
In the present article M. de Locht considers his entrance 

into the field of apologetics in the miracle controversy. 


From Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 30/1054 :2-3), pp. 344-90, under the 
title ‘“Maurice Blondel et sa controverse au sujet du miracle.” 


O ne of the many debates in which 


Maurice Blondel (1861-1949) was a 
central figure had to do with the na- 
ture and role of miracles. His first 
views on the matter were expressed 
in his doctoral thesis, L’ Action, 
published in 1893, and were more 
precisely reaffirmed in a series of ar- 
ticles titled Letter on Apologetics, 
published in book form in 1896. The 
substance of these views, which Blon- 
del was never to relinquish but only 
to clarify over many years of discus- 
sion, was that a miracle is never ac- 
knowledged apart from one’s inner 
dispositions. Miracles are signs of 
nature having equivocal meaning, and 
our interpretation of them necessarily 
hinges on our inner dispositions. 


Miracle and nature 


Blondel insists, moreover, that a 
miracle is not, strictly speaking, an 
exception to the laws of nature, since 
nature does not have fixed laws and 
each natural event is a special case. 
Besides, we should have no practical 
way of knowing that a given fact is 
an exception to the alleged laws of 
nature. The decisive factor in the 
acknowledgment of a miracle is one’s 
general moral outlook or attitude. 
Only if this attitude is as it should 
be, will a miraculous event be under- 
stood and interpreted according to its 
true meaning. 


On the other hand, Blondel does 
not deny the physical reality of a 


miracle, existing apart from the ob- 
server; but he wants to emphasize 
that a miracle is something more. If 
it were just a physical phenomenon, 
its only purpose would be to prove 
God’s existence and power—truths 
which natural theology can establish 
from the ordinary course of natural 
events. The special purpose of a 
miracle therefore is to prove the ex- 
istence of the supernatural order and 
to help us know that order. 


Necessary dispositions 


Blondel repeats over and over that 
a miracle is a sign that can be rightly 
read, not by the philosopher or scien- 
tist as such, but only by the complete 
man. To comprehend the meaning of 
a miraculous event one must have: 
(a) a certain receptiveness to reli- 
gious problems, since a miracle is a 
sign of a religious nature: (b) an 
alert understanding, since it is a sign 
of the immaterial or spiritual order; 
and (c) an attitude favorable to its 
acceptance, a miracle being a sign of 
the moral order. With these disposi- 
tions, one can see beyond the physical 
aspect of a miracle, which, though in- 
dispensable, is nevertheless second- 
ary, and one can grasp its doctrinal 
signification, its true meaning and 
purpose. In a miracle, doctrine and 
physical prodigy are as thing con- 
tained and thing containing, as thing 
signified and signifying, one intrin- 
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sically linked with the other, one con- 
firming the other. 

Blondel’s views on miracles soon 
provoked sharp controversy, which 
elicited from him, in 1903, another 
series of articles, called History and 
Dogma and stating not only his no- 
tions on miracles but also his opin- 
ions on apologetic method. These ar- 
ticles contained nothing materially 
new in respect of miracles but re- 
peated and elaborated points he had 
made earlier. 


Abbé Bros 


Blondel aroused not only criticism 
but also support of his conception. 
Thus, in 1906, Abbé Bros published 
an article containing certain ideas on 
the nature of miracles which, while 
commonly admitted today, were 
rarely met with in his time, echoing 
Blondel’s doctrine. Like Blondel, 


Abbé Bros believed that a miracle 
cannot simply be defined as a con- 
tradiction or surpassing of the laws 
of nature. Such a criterion was, he 
thought, of no practical value, since 


we can never be sure when a fact is 
a violation of nature. What is more, 
a miraculous intervention may well 
bear on phenomena that are naturally 
achievable, provided that God furnish 
adequate indication of His special 
intervention. Also—and this, too, is 
Blondelian—for the acceptance of a 
miracle, as for any moral truth, one 
must have an interior preparation. 
Abbé Bros’s originality lay in his 
suggestion that, given the necessary 
dispositions, one can identify a mira- 
cle by the method known in science 
as “constant coincidents,” which, ap- 
plied to miracles, consists in finding 
the antecedent common to all miracu- 
lous facts. This constant element is 
that all these extraordinary physical 
facts are so intimately joined to a re- 
ligious influence that we can discover 
the manifest trace of God’s interven- 
tion. Therefore, instead of saying that 
a fact is miraculous because no other 
explanation is possible—a method 
that would require what in practice 
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is impossible, namely, an exhaustive 
knowledge of all other possible ex- 
planations—we declare simply that 
the fact is “‘super-natural” because it 
bears the marks of the supernatural, 
marks which the ordinary man can 
recognize as well as the learned. 


Edward Le Roy 


Abbé Bros’s article encouraged Ed- 
ward Le Roy to publish, the same 
year 1906, some important articles 
concerning the nature of miracles. 
Le Roy’s exposition was in three 
parts: (1) a criticism of the notion 
of miracles current in his day; (2) a 
statement of the traditional view as 
he understood it; (3) a somewhat 
novel theory of matter and spirit in 
relation to the production of miracles. 

Le Roy criticized the widely held 
notion of miracle as a break in a nat- 
ural order that was necessary and in- 
flexibly determined, so that by apply- 
ing experimental methods one could 
have a quasi-mathematical demon- 
stration of a miracle. For Le Roy, as 
for Blondel, the course of nature is 
not rigid. What we call laws of na- 
ture are only our understanding of 
it; and we are in no position to de- 
termine in advance what nature can, 
or cannot, do. 

As for the traditional notion of 
miracle, Le Roy found two elements 
in it: one material, which is the 
physical or sensible phenomenon ; the 
other formal, which is its role as a 
sign, that is, as a fact with religious 
signification. Materially, a miracle is 
imbedded in the ordinary course of 
natural events, yet is sharply in con- 
trast to it. To be surprising, there- 
fore, a physical fact need not be con- 
trary to nature, but only to what we 
know of it. (St. Thomas: aliquid 
insolitum, praeter naturalem consue- 


tudinem, S. T., I, q. 105, a. 7). 


Faith and miracles 


Like- Blondel and Abbé Bros, Le 
Roy insists that a miracle is a sign 
that cannot be rightly read without 
interior preparation. But Le Roy goes 





further in affirming that this prep- 
aration is already a measure of faith, 
not fully developed, but at least in- 
choative. 


This notion of faith as the cause 
of miracle has its roots in Le Roy’s 
conception of matter and spirit. Mat- 
ter exists by reason of spirit, but 
spirit is constantly threatened with 
enclavement and entombment by mat- 
ter. A miracle is not a doing of what 
is naturally impossible, but merely a 
return of spirit to its rightful domina- 
tion over matter. What is peculiar to 
miracle as compared to spirit’s ordi- 
nary working, is that the spirit, in- 
stead of regaining its triumph over 
matter gradually, does so by one 
stroke. And the stimulus that 
prompts and enables the spirit to 
achieve its miraculous (that is, sud- 
den and eruptive) domination over 
matter, is faith. 


If all faith (even false faith) can 
arouse the spirit to exercise its do- 
minion to such an extent as to pro- 
duce these marvelous conquests over 
matter (which accounts for all the 
miracles in other religions), even 
more will extraordinary or divine 
faith empower the spirit to overcome 
physical forces. And since every act 
of faith presupposes the concurrence 
of grace, a miracle is a true manifes- 
tation of divine intervention. Hence, 
only God can perform miracles. Fur- 
thermore, not only the production but 
also the acknowledgment of a miracle 
already implies the beginning of 
faith, or an initial grace. 


Bernard de Sailly 


Le Roy’s views came in for imme- 
diate criticism, especially from Ber- 
nard de Sailly, whom Blondel ac- 
knowledged as his mouthpiece in the 
matter. Among other things, de Sailly 
accused Le Roy of having an incor- 
rect notion of the supernatural, in- 
deed of undermining the supernatural 
by reducing miracle to a more or less 
normal and spontaneous, though sud- 
den, eruption of the spirit’s power 


over matter. In point of fact, accord- 
ing to de Sailly, a miracle must be 
considered an anomaly, an intrusion, 
in nature, bringing something alto- 
gether new and foreign to nature. If 
Le Roy were right, the physical real- 
ity of a miracle would teach us noth- 
ing, since it is not basically an anom- 
aly or irregularity; and its spiritual 
sense would furnish the believer 
nothing he does not already have, 
since a miracle presupposes faith. 
With Blondel, however, de Sailly af- 
firms that the recognition or accept- 
ance of a miracle does require certain 
anterior dispositions (though not 
faith). For, as Blondel never tired 
of repeating, miracles are signs with 
double meaning; they are like theo- 
phanies, invisible to some, but clear 
and palpable to others. 


Blondel again 


Blondel’s last important presenta- 
tion of his position was a communi- 
cation to the French Philosophical 
Society in 1911, accusing Le Roy of 
construing miracles as the normal 
effect of faith and, in effect, sup- 
pressing their demonstrative value, at 
least for non-believers. He repeated 
that between the matter of a miracle 
(physical prodigy) and its form (re- 
ligious signification) there is a real 
and profound connection, which is at 
least partly independent of faith. 
(Le Roy, as a matter of fact, never 
said that a miracle is the normal 
effect of any and all faith, though if 
a miracle happened, faith was in- 
volved in its production. ) 


According to Blondel, Le Roy’s 
notion of miracle would close the gap 
between nature and the supernatural 
to the point of making the latter but 
a flowering or triumph of nature it- 
self. The purpose of a miracle, he 
noted, is to proclaim the supernatural 
alteration in God’s relationship with 
man, and this it can do only if it is 
itself distinct from the supernatural 
and independent of faith. A miracle, 
in short, is essentially inaccessible to 
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nature, because it requires the special 
intervention of God. 


Conclusions 


During a period of some twenty 
years and more of intermittent dis- 
cussion Blondel, while never aban- 
doning his initial position, was never- 
theless cailed upon gradually to fill 
in and round out his conceptions. 
Putting these successive elucidations 
together, one can draw the following 
conclusions. 


Miracle of nature 


As to its nature, in Blondel’s view, 
a miracle is: 

1) a physical fact, existing in- 
dependently of faith. 

2) an extraordinary fact, in 
sharp contrast to the usual 
course of events, baffling under- 
standing and arresting attention. 


3) a beneficial fact, appointed 
not merely to indulge our fancy 
for the marvelous, but to bring a 
blessing, a good, into the world. 


4) a fact occurring within a 
religious context, interwoven in 
a totality of religious history. 


5) a physical fact harboring a 
religious meaning, so that of its 
very nature a miracle consists 
both of a physical fact and a re- 
ligious instruction, the latter in- 
herent in the former. 


6) a transcendent fact, bearing 
the mark of a special interven- 
tion of divine causality. 


Blondel does not in so many words 
say what he means by the transcen- 
dence that lies in a miracle, but his 
meaning may be inferred from his 
general position and from writers 
whose views he endorsed. Briefly, 
what discloses to us the transcendence 
of a physical fact is not that it sur- 
passes the capacities of nature—this 
we could never know for sure—but 
its religious characteristics, the cir- 
cumstances in which it happens. For, 
even if a scientist could give a natural 
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explanation of such a fact as to its 
physical reality, he would only have 
touched one aspect of it. Seen in its 
totality, that is, in the light of all 
the religious circumstances which are 
part and parcel of the fact, we must 
conclude that its author can only be 


God. 


Possibility of miracles 


Concerning the possibility of mira- 
cles, Blondel asserts that neither 
science as such, nor history and phil- 
osophy, can pass judgment; for these 
disciplines deal with fact, with the 
real, and have no competence in the 
field of possibles. Indeed, to prove 
the impossibility of miracles, the 
philosopher should need to know all 
the possibilities of created powers, if 
not of God Himself—a hopeless sup- 
position. 


Purpose of miracles 


Blondel will not admit that a 
miracle is nothing more than a label 
on the outside of a package, guaran- 
teeing the authenticity of the contents. 

1) A miracle is a sign, a herald, 
of revelation. Its principal purpose is 
not to show the existence and power 
of God—ordinary events can do that. 
Its essential purpose is rather to un- 
veil, though but partially, the super- 
natural order, and to help us seek 
and find and possess this new order. 

2) A miracle is also a motive of 
credibility. Produced by a special in- 
tervention of God, a miracle not only 
makes known but also proves the 
truth of the doctrine it accompanies 
and with which it has an intrinsic 
connection. 


Recognition of a miracle 


Though not everyone necessarily 
goes through the same steps in recog- 
nizing and accepting a miracle, Blon- 
del notes the following order : 

1) First, we observe a surprising 
physical fact, accessible to everyone’s 
perception and arresting attention. 

2) Our attention aroused, we can 
find in the physical prodigy certain 





special characteristics, in particular 
the religious background within 
which it happens. 

3) Startled by this strange fact, we 
are moved to seek a more exact ex- 
planation of it. Here, the scholar or 
scientist has no special competence ; 
the characteristics proper to a miracle 
do not fall within their professional 
domain. Nor can philosophy inter- 
vene directly, though it can help us 
avoid wrong explanations and create 
the right dispositions for recognizing 
the miracle. 

Scientific apologetics, however, can 
identify a miracle by applying the 
method of constant coincidents to the 
fact at hand. Eliminating all occa- 
sional and variable antecedents, it will 
find one that is constant, and this 
will be the clue to the authentic cause 
of the miraculous fact. Individually, 
men may be struck by this or that 
special mark of the physical fact in 
question, and at once they will recog- 
nize the fact as a miracle, without 
having to make a more thorough- 
going study of it. 

In general, to recognize a miracle 
one needs no special learning or pro- 
ficiency; one has only to be a man 
or woman who possesses a certain 
receptiveness to religious matters and 
who has not stifled the beginnings of 
supernatural grace. These conditions 


Consecration 


may be found in all, in common folk 
as well as in learned scholars. 

What this means is that the inter- 
pretation of the physical prodigy 
brings into play the whole character 
of a man. Consequently, a miracle 
will not convince everyone. Miracles, 
to repeat, are signs with double 
meaning, open to some and closed to 
others. Not all who have eyes to see 
can see them, since, knowingly or 
otherwise, not all secure to themselves 
the necessary inward preparations. 

4) Taken alone, however, a miracle 
is not a decisive proof of the super- 
natural; it is but the beginning of 
proof. An honest attempt to solve 
the riddle of a miracle will sooner or 
later bring one into contact with the 
teaching authority of the Church. 
Then miracle and doctrine will clarify 
and confirm each other. 

Blondel insists strongly on the 
guarantee of miracle supplied by the 
Church, which alone has all the neces- 
sary qualifications to judge a miracle 
under all aspects. The judgment of 
the Church will provide decisive con- 
firmation to the judgment of the in- 
dividual. One has therefore to unite 
oneself with the collective life of the 
Church. In the Church, as nowhere 
else, one finds the necessary verifi- 
cation and guarantee of one’s per- 
sonal experience. 


Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard in Priests Among Men. 


Priestly spirituality will mean first of all a spirit of consecration, a simple 
consequence of the real transformation of the priest’s very being by the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders. If it is true that the character has marked his 
soul for ever with the sign of God, the priest will have to accept the conse- 
quences that follow—separation from men and resemblance to Christ. 
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YVES CONGAR, O.P. 


The three ages of the spiritual life 


Father Congar sketches the three stages of a man’s 
psychological life—childhood, adolescence, and adulthood— 
and draws an interesting parallel with his spiritual development. 
In this framework he traces the ideal growth of masculine 
spirituality and analyzes the crisis which confronts a man about 
the age of forty-five. 


From La Vie Spirituelle, 403(February, 1955), pp. 115-29, “Les trois ages de la vie 


spirituelle.” 


A man’s life in its psychological 


development can be divided into child- 
hood, adolescence, and adulthood. 
Childhood is egocentric, since all de- 
sires and impulses center on self. Ado- 
lescence is a quest for full self-devel- 
opment. Physical growth, discovery 
of talents and powers, youthful am- 
bitions—all these are oriented to this 
end. Adulthood involves a giving of 
self to others. The adult man normally 
has a position and a family—by the 
first he produces for others, by the 
second he assumes the charge of 
others’ lives. 


As a man matures, he tends in- 
stinctively toward a spiritual life 
which is really adult. Many, unfor- 
tunately, become physically adult but 
remain spiritually immature. For 
spiritual maturity can come only from 
an integration of spirit, never from 
mere bodily development or physical 
age. 

Such integration is outlined in a 
humanistic theology dominated by 
charity (the virtue of the end) and 
prudence (the virtue of the means). 
It is also found in the program of 
spiritual royalty in which, by offering 
and giving self, a person acquires true 
self-control. He becomes king in the 
kingdom of his own soul. 


Too many men, unhappily, consider 
such efforts at real self-possession the 
task of children. They fail to see that 
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a realistic understanding of their re- 
ligion could be of great assistance. 


Adult realism 


The responsible adult can and 
should assume his proper place in his 
own milieu, in work, in history, in the 
state and in the Church. The educa- 
tion for an adult Christian life comes 
in great part from this discovery of 
one’s place in the life of his city and 
his Church, and from a realization of 
the corresponding obligations. Such 
obligations need not be sublime, or 
ambitious, or global; but they should 
be realistic, consonant with self- 
knowledge and the actual state of his 
world and his Church. For example, 
Catholic Action, for many people of 
our age, represents a practical means 
to achieve this end. 

It is certainly true that there is a 
great lack of spiritual writing capable 
of nourishing such realistic spiritu- 
ality. We have too much romanticism, 
exaggeration, childishness, and unreal 
enthusiasm. It should be recalled that 
the great success and fecundity of the 
sixteenth-century Catholic reform re- 
sulted from realism—in teaching, 
writing catechisms, hospital work, and 
retreat movements providing a brief, 
but apt, moral and spiritual program. 


From child to adult 


But to get back to the stages of 
man’s life, we see that childhood 





represents a period of easy faith, of 
complete confidence. Our Lord re- 
minds us that the kingdom of heaven 
is for the childlike. But neither He, 
nor later St. Paul, had much use for 
childishness. 

Adolescence represents a period of 
psychological development, with ideal- 
ism predominant. Personality grows 
from contact with others. At this age 
youth enjoys adherence to ideologies, 
camping, group activity in general. 
The adolescent questions all authority, 
which he sees as a threat to his total 
self-realization. 

The adult, on the other hand, as- 
sumes (or ought to assume) complete 
responsibility. Logic and reason are 
his guides; his convictions are in ac- 
cord with facts and his experience. 
Tolerance, esteem and respect for 
others result from reflective experi- 
ence, and the values of things are 
seen in proper focus. 

But these qualities of genuine adult- 
hood can, and often do, involve seri- 
ous difficulties in religious matters. 
The successful adult tenis to avoid 
the spirit of dependence and child- 
likeness essential to the religious soul. 
Oversimplification of religion repels 
him and, unfortunately, he is often 
justified in such repulsion. 

The adult, at the very beginning of 
this period of his life, must make 
choices which are integrated, choices 
which he must prove workable 
throughout his life—in his work, 
marriage, family, city, language, cul- 
ture and, above all, in his Faith. 

In a sense, one is never closer to 
the ideal choice than at the begin- 
ning. Beginnings have an authenticity, 
an intensity never attained again. But 
time must make the choice more true, 
more real. Much of the poetry may 
disappear, but the purifying experi- 
ence of overcoming difficulties, of liv- 
ing through enchantment, of fidelity 
to principles makes an adult. Such a 
purification is needed in an adult 
faith. 

To choose as an adult means to 
judge critically. In the case of adult 


faith, true criticism is essential. But 
here lies the danger! In many cases 
criticism can corrode the substance of 
a man’s beliefs to a point where only 
an external facade remains. In other 
cases the uncritical run the risk of 
letting the appearances pass for reali- 
ty, the childish for the virile. These 
are the two great problems an adult 
development must avoid. 


Towards a solution 


To suggest a solution and to under- 
stand another problem adult spiritu- 
ality faces, we must again study the 
stages of man’s development. The 
child usually does not distinguish be- 
tween the real and the imaginary. To 
him the invisible is as real as the 
visible. This explains a child’s highly 
developed symbolic sense. It also ac- 
counts for the easy relation between 
the child’s spirit and the Faith: he is 
disposed to join symbol and reality 
and has a spontaneous sympathy with 
sacred history, the sacraments, the in- 
vocation and presence of the Invisi- 
ble. 

Indeed the kingdom of heaven is 
for such as these—but what a terrible 
danger to live childishly, never to out- 
grow a magical conception of God 
and the sacraments. 

Adolescence fosters a passionate de- 
sire for self-expression, but also seeks 
for reality without delusion. Essenti- 
ally, however, adolescence remains the 
age of idealism, of great visions, of 
absolute ambitions, the age of poetry, 
the age in which the frontier of the 
impossible does not exist. But it also 
remains the age in which the begin- 
nings of critical judgment are felt. 


Crisis at forty-five 


Adulthood brings with it the very 
vital discovery of the outlines of 
things, their value, their harshness. 
This discovery leads to realism, often 
with bitter results. This bitterness is 
frequently found in the crisis of real- 
ism that confronts a man of forty-five. 
In itself the crisis is less revolutionary 
than that of adolescence, but it is no 
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less profound, and perhaps it is more 
difficult to overcome. The man of 
forty-five does not enter a world of 
exhilarating possibilities. Rather he 
must expel such a world from his life. 


The crisis presented is crucial. It 
consists of questioning the basic cer- 
titude for the choices and principles 
on which he has built his life. The 
man of forty-five sees the beginning 
of his life’s decline. He realizes that 
he will accomplish nothing notably 
better than his present achievement. 
He sees the checks, the problems, the 
difficulties of his particular situation. 
He can no longer envisage the future 
with comforting illusions. 


In this crisis many men find frus- 
tration. Others seek consolation in ali- 
bis and excuses. Still others struggle 
on in spite of the sterile bitterness in 
their souls, and become more or less 
a living deception. 


Face reality 


But a solution can be found. Above 
all else it must be an effort of the 
spirit. The man must honestly face 
himself and his world as he finds it. 
The failure to do so accounts in great 
part for the frustration and bitterness 
of this period. It is a question of re- 
interpreting one’s place in the world 
from the standpoint of experience and 
reason. In the spiritual life it is a 
reinterpretation, not from the stand- 
point of childish piety, but from the 
world of the Faith, with its bold as- 
sertions and certitudes proven in 
prayer and on the Cross. 


It is a time of purification. It is 
a time for reaffirming fidelity to the 
Faith. It is a time of detachment— 
the detachment of St. John the Baptist 
(John 3:27-30) who realized that 
Christ “must become more and more, 
I must become less and less.” Such 
a spirit of realism contributes re- 
markably to a man’s maturity. 


Negatively it is a time of crisis; 
but positively it is an opportunity for 
objective criticism, of the world and 
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of one’s own life. It is a return to hu- 
mility. Humility is always the founda- 
tion for genuine spiritual growth. If 
he wishes, a man can undergo this 
purification and enter a more pro- 
found and true service of God by 
love and fidelity. 


Adult experience can be of great 
assistance in this trial at forty-five ; 
it can teach the unostentatious great- 
ness that comes from serving in one’s 
proper place, from being silent, from 
being effective while being self-forget- 
ful. It can teach the importance of 
those small things which lack luster, 
but are the solid realities. 


A deeper understanding 


Even though he sees religious mat- 
ters in the beginning with a certain 
romanticism, the adult will strive for 
the realism needed for this period of 
his life. From science and from par- 
ticipation in civil and political life he 
will come to understand and appreci- 
ate the growing relation between the 
Faith and everyday living. He will 
realize the relation between the inte- 
rior life and the determinations of en- 
vironment and heredity, an insight he 
could never gain from childish spirit- 
ual writing which is ignorant of phys- 
ical and psychological facts. And 
lastly, he will comprehend the relation 
between liberty and authority, i.e., the 
part of legitimate liberty within the 
Church. 


The adult feels the need of an au- 
thentic and clear spirituality, in which 
the absolute finds place in the relativ- 
ity of history and life. He criticizes 
preaching for its unreality—not that 
it should be less supernatural and 
more journalistic in style, but rather 
that it should better answer real ques- 
tions and real needs of real men. It 
should be better balanced on the rela- 
tion of nature and grace, of the world 
and the spiritual life. 


Diagnosis is easy; giving the cor- 
rect remedy is another matter. But to 
isolate the disease is the beginning of 





a cure. It is hoped that the foregoing 
analysis, far from discouraging, will 
inspire Christian men to recognize 


and to engage more manfully, more 
realistically, in the service of God who 
probes the minds and hearts of men. 


Ministering to dying non-Catholics 


The following paragraphs are taken from an article by the Rev. 
Lawrence L. McReavy, “Ministering to Dying Non-Catholics,” The 
Clergy Review, 40(1955:2), pp. 79-90. 


[on take a varied approach to 
the problem involved in ministering to 
dying non-Catholics. Hence it is impossible 
to summarize their teaching in a series of 
conclusions acceptable to all. The following 
conclusions can, however, be regarded as 
probable enough for practice: (a) Baptism, 
penance and extreme unction may be 
given conditionally to the unconscious, 
whatever their previous dispositions may 
have been, provided always that scandal 
can be avoided. (b) With the same stipula- 
tion as to scandal, all three sacraments may 
be conditionally given even to the conscious, 
provided that they can be induced to em- 
brace the true faith at least implicitly; or, 
if this cannot be attempted without danger 
of fruitlessly disturbing their good faith to 
the peril of their souls, provided they ap- 
pear to be in good faith, sorry for their 
sins, and anxious to do whatever God re- 
quires of them. 


Unconscious dying persons 


Unconscious dying persons who have not 
previously expressed any desire to receive 
the sacraments of the Church are unlikely 
to benefit by them. However, if the priest 
is to help them at all, it can only be 
through sacraments. Hence his only prob- 
lem is how and when they can be adminis- 
tered without scandal. This practical prob- 
lem is unlikely to arise if he has been 
summoned by the dying man, or if the only 
witnesses are Catholics to whom he can 
explain the assumptions on which he is 
acting. But outside these two cases, it will 
seldom be possible, without scandal, to do 
anything more than pronounce the words 
of conditional absolution, sensibly but 
secretly. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that apparently unconscious persons 
sometimes retain the use of reason and of 
their hearing. It may therefore be worth 
while trying to induce such a person to 
give some outward sign of repentance and, 
when sacraments can be administered to 
him without scandal, to indicate his consent, 


e.g., by saying to him: “If you are sorry 
for your sins (and want me to absolve and 
anoint you), press my hand.” Experience 
has shown that this method of communica- 
tion sometimes works. 

As regards those who remain conscious, 
since it is essential not to disturb their 
good faith at so critical a moment with- 
out moral certainty of replacing it by 
sincere adherence to the Church, it would 
seem necessary to distinguish according to 
their previous attitude to the Catholic 
faith. (a) If the dying man concerned has 
previously shown a favorable inclination to 
the Catholic faith, e.g., by occasional at- 
tendance at Mass, etc., and is in a fit con- 
dition to make a decision, the priest should 
prudently and gently inquire whether he 
wants to be received into the Church’. If 
he wants to be received, the priest should 
briefly give him such instruction as is 
possible and necessary to enable him to 
reject his former errors and to profess 
explicit faith in the principal Christian be- 
liefs (especially God who rewards and 
punishes, the Trinity, Incarnation, Redemp- 
tion, effect of baptism), and implicit ac- 
ceptance of the rest of the Church’s teach- 
ings and commandments (canon 752, 7 
2-3). Then, having moved him to sorrow 
for his sins and desire of the sacraments, 
he should administer them, not inserting a 
condition unless there is reason to doubt 
whether he really understands enough to be 
capable of a valid intention. (b) If he has 
shown no particular inclination in favor of 
the Catholic faith, or is not in a fit con- 
dition to follow it up, or has declined the 
priest’s tactful invitation in apparently good 
faith, the priest should first try to secure 
his acceptance of the essential truths (God 


2 As Genicot remarks, there is little danger of 
such a person sinning gravely by refusing the 
invitation. If he realizes the obligation, he will 
easily respond to it, because most of the considera- 
tions that may have deterred him in health will 
have lost their force in the proximity of death. 
If he does not realize his obligations, his refusal 
will not be morally imputable. 
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who rewards and punishes, etc.) and at 
least an implicit request for absolution, 
e.g., by asking him whether he wants the 
priest’s aid in gaining the eternal life which 
Christ has promised to His followers, and 
is ready to do all that Christ has ordained 
to this end. Having thus secured the requi- 
site intention, the priest should help him 
to make brief acts of faith, hope, charity, 
and perfect contrition, induce him to con- 
fess himself a sinner desirous of God's 
pardon, and then secretly, without his being 
aware of it, give him conditional absolution. 
If there is reason to doubt the fact or 
validity of his baptism, he should, strictly 
speaking, first be conditionally baptized; 
but in the circumstances described, even 
assuming that he has the necessary in- 
tention, it will scarcely be possible to ad- 
minister either baptism or extreme unction 
while he remains conscious. The priest’s 
main effort should therefore be devoted to 
the acts of faith, hope, charity, and perfect 
contrition, because, unlike a doubtfully valid 
absolution, they can certainly save him. 


Conditional baptism 


Before conferring conditional baptism on 
a doubtfully baptized non-Catholic, it is, 
strictly speaking, obligatory to conduct a 
previous inquiry into the ground of the 
doubt. If the fact and validity of baptism 
are proved with moral certainty, he must 
not be rebaptized. If it is established that 
he was invalidly baptized or not at all, he 
should be baptized absolutely. Only if doubt 
remains, is he to be baptized conditionally’. 


Not a luxury 


In this country, it is normally considered 
impracticable to conduct a satisfactory in- 
quiry, even when there is no immediate 
urgency. In danger of death, therefore, the 
sufficient doubt for conditional baptism can 
be assumed to exist, unless certain evidence 
to the contrary is immediately available. 

A parish priest should not attempt to 
confirm a dying non-Catholic in his parish. 
It is not certain that he can validly do so, 
because, according to some commentators, 
his faculty is limited to “the faithful” in 
the narrow sense; and it is almost certain 
that he cannot lawfully do so, because there 
is no justifying reason of necessity. More- 
over scandal could scarcely be avoided’. 

Viaticum should never be given to a 
heretic, no matter how genuine his good 
faith, unless and until he has been formally 
reconciled to the Church. Even a devout 
schismatic who has asked a Catholic priest 
to bring Viaticum, because his own priest 
is not available, must normally be refused 
it. If, however, there is danger that such 
refusal may fruitlessly disturb his good 
faith, some authors think that there is 
room for epikeia’. 


1 Holy Office, November 20, 1878; Coll. S.C.P.F., 
n. 1504. 


2 Cf. Mahoney, The Clergy Review, May 1949, 
p. 338. Connell (The American Essiesiastical Re- 
view, March 1952, pp. 228-30) thinks it might be 
lawful in extraordinary circumstances. 


3 Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Juris Canonici, 
II, n.16; Regatillo, Jus Sacramentarium, n.23; 
Danaher, “Administration of the Sacraments to 
Heretics and Schismatics,"’ The Jurist, Oct. 1953, 
p. 377. 


From a speech of Cardinal Gracias, Archbishop of Bombay, to the First World Council 
for the Lay Apostolate, Rome, October, 1951. 


Now it is a fundamental principle that the Lay Apostolate is not a luxury 
of devotion nor a work of supererogation; it is a plain duty which lies upon 
each of us according to his ability. .. . For there are many Catholics who 
are sincerely, but mistakenly, convinced that they have not only no obligation 
to engage in apostolic work but also that it is no business of theirs. It can- 
not be stressed sufficiently, therefore, that participation in the apostolate by 
the laity is not a matter of choice but of obligation. One may choose the 
form of the apostolate according to one’s aptitude or circumstances, but 


choose one must. 
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JOHN BEUMER, S.J. 


The identity of the Mystical Body and 


the Catholic Church 


The interest stirred by the encyclical Mystici Corporis 
concerning the question of the identity of Christ’s Mystical Body 
and the Roman Catholic Church has been further stimulated 

by pertinent paragraphs from the later encyclical Humani Generis. 
By retracing the doctrine in its historical pronouncements 

back to apostolic times, Fr. John Beumer shows how well this 
teaching is founded in the tradition of the Church. 


“Die Identitat des Mystischen Leibes Christi und der katholischen Kirche,” 
und Glaube, 44(1954:5), pp. 321-38 


/ A csiduous study and conflict with 


heresies have, through the ages, con- 
tributed much toward the clarifica- 
tion of Catholic teaching. Papal pro- 
nouncements, ever concerned with 
pointing out and correcting erroneous 
views of the Church, have in recent 
years dealt with the identity of the 
Mystical Body of Christ and the 
Catholic Church. In his encyclical 
Humani Generis, of August 12, 1950, 
Pope Pius XII clarified and sharp- 
ened the teaching of the Church on 
this point. Recent ecumenical en- 
deavors have tried to put the Church 
in an embarrassing position because 
of her insistence upon the necessity 
of membership within her for salva- 
tion. The Church is held to be un- 
duly truculent and historically untrue 
to earlier practices. Such accusations 
only add strength to the pronounce- 
ments made in the encyclical M ystici 
Corporis of June 29, 1943, which 
underline the dangers involved in em- 
ploying a false solution to this prob- 
lem. 

Repeating his earlier teaching of 
Mystici Corporis, the Holy Father 
in Humani Generis reminds all that 
the connection between the Mystical 
Body of Christ and the Catholic 
Church is not vague or tenuous ; they 
are actually identical. “Some hold that 


Theologie 


they are not bound by the doctrine 
set forth a few years ago in our en- 
cyclical letter which is based on the 
founts of revelation and which teaches 
that the Mystical Body of Christ and 
the Roman Catholic Church are one 
and the same.” 


Difficulty of the problem 


Why is it that the exact relation- 
ship between the Mystical Body and 
the Church has never become per- 
fectly clear? At the outset, we must 
remember that there is some opposi- 
tion in the very concepts. One em- 
phasizes a non-perceptible, timeless 
reality ; the other a perceptible, tem- 
poral organization. 

Before the Vatican Council theo- 
logians had been more concerned with 
the invisible life of grace in the 
Church than with the external, corpo- 
rate character of the Mystical Body. 
Since the Vatican Council, and es- 
pecially in the past few decades owing 
chiefly to the liturgical movement, 
there has been a new awakening to 
the external character of life in the 
Mystical Body. In his encyclical 
Mystici Corporis Pius XII was lead- 
ing the way to a better understanding 
of the identity of the Mystical Body 
with the Church. But theologians 
still have much work to do, especially 
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since a false irenicism has attempted 
a solution incompatibile with papal 
teaching. That the reclaiming of non- 
Catholics is of concern to the Church 
no one will deny; but it is equally 
clear that she cannot reclaim them at 
the sacrifice of truth or discipline. 

Such difficulties as appear in pro- 
posing both the problem and its solu- 
tion have their roots in historical as 
well as in theological antecedents. 
There is, for example, the locus classi- 
cus of St. Thomas in the Summa 
Theologica, III, q. 8, a. 3. If one 
reads only this passage, he may be 
led to conclude that in St. Thomas’s 
opinion sanctifying grace is the de- 
cisive requisite for membership in the 
Mystical Body. No mention is made 
of baptism as a requisite; hence the 
unfortunate sinner seems excluded 
from the Body of Christ. One might 
infer that St. Thomas thought of the 
Mystical Body and the Church as 
distinct rather than as identical. But 
the context of the passage, which is 
about the grace of headship, leaves 
the ecclesiological aspect of the ques- 
tion in the background. In many other 
passages, even from the Summa (e.g., 
IT-II, q. 183, a. 2), where St. Thomas 
clearly faces the relationship between 
the hierarchical Church and the Mys- 
tical Body, he recognizes their iden- 
tity. 


Importance of the problem 


Involved in our problem is the 
thorny matter of the universal neces- 
sity of membership in the Church for 
salvation. If an actual split is made 
between the Church and the Mystical 
Body, then membership in the one 
without membership in the other is 
possible and sufficient for salvation— 
a conclusion scarcely to be admitted. 

Further difficulty arises in deter- 
mining the limits as well as the con- 
tent of the concept “Body of Christ.” 
The very word mystical compounds 
the problem since it connotes uncer- 
tainty and vagueness. Finally in the 
attempt to delineate this idea with 
greater sharpness, there follows the 
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inevitable question: Who is a mem- 
ber of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
and what is the relationship between 
him and the Catholic Church? The 
Catholic will, of course, hold that 
both concepts cover the same reality 
and are ordered to each other; but 
precisely at this point, considerable 
difficulty and obscurity enter. If one 
holds that membership in the Mystical 
Body of Christ is compatible with 
separation from the hierarchical 
Church, he then conceives the Body 
as merely a grace-giving union of 
men with their Redeemer. But in this 
way he denies the external visible 
character of the Body of Christ. The 
Body thus would result in an entirely 
invisible union of men with Christ 
and with each other. 


Conversely, if we consider only the 
external Church, then that mysterious 
association known as the Mystical 
Body will not be seen in its true per- 
spective. For by studying and evaluat- 
ing the Church only as a reality in 
the temporal order, we, would lose 
sight of her as a spiritual kingdom 
having her own title and right to 
existence. She would seem little more 
than a human institution for salvation. 
Such an overemphasis will obviously 
lead to the Protestant view which 
unites man directly with God and sees 
no necessity for such means to that 
union as the sacraments, the priest- 
hood, and even the Church herself. 
Such a view leads, in turn, to the 
destruction of ecclesiastical and au- 
thentic teaching authority; for one 
may well ask: What infallibility may 
a purely human organization claim? 


Positive statement 


At the outset, we must bear in 
mind that the teaching pronounce- 
ments of the Church have to be the 
proximate norm and guide of truth 
here, as in all areas where faith 
and theology are concerned. Certain 
passages in the encyclical Humani 
Generis are clearly intended to supple- 
ment and provide an authentic inter- 





pretation of its sister piece, Mystici 
Corporis. 


The expressions used in Mystict 
Corporis, such as “Church,” “Body 
of Christ,” and “Body of the Church,” 
are used to designate one and the 
same reality. Of special importance 
in regard to the possession of grace 
as the sole determinant of member- 
ship is the pronouncement that the 
Church on earth includes not only the 
just but sinners as well. This comfort- 
ing doctrine is set forth in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

One must not imagine that the 

Body of the Church, just because 

it bears the name of Christ, is 

made up during the days of its 

earthly pilgrimage only of mem- 
bers conspicuous for their holi- 
ness, .. . It is the Savior’s infinite 
mercy that allows place in His 

Mystical Body here for those 

whom He did not exclude from 

the banquet of old... . 


Let everyone then abhor sin, 
which defiles the members of our 
Redeemer ; but if anyone unhap- 
pily falls and his obstinancy has 
not made him unworthy of com- 
munion with the faithful, let him 
be received with all affection and 
let eager charity see in him a 
weak member of Jesus Christ. 


From this passage it is clear that not 
every serious sin and consequent loss 
of grace terminates membership in 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Those 
sins which do cut one off are schism, 
heresy, and apostasy. Thus we must 
conclude that something more than 
the state of grace is required for mem- 
bership in the Mystical Body, nor is 
the loss of grace an automatic ex- 
pulsion from that body. 


A second argument for the oneness 
of the Mystical Body and the Church 
is drawn from the visible organization 
of the Church. Since the Church is to 
last till the end of time while the 


original members pass away, it is 
necessary that authority be handed 
down through each generation. This 
is accomplished by the transmission 
of the primacy of jurisdiction to St. 
Peter and his successors. Now unity 
of the Mystical Body and of the 
Catholic Church is indicated by the 
unity of the head of the Mystical 
Body and of the Church. Here are 
the words of Pius XII. 


He (Christ) was all wise; and 
how could He leave without a 
visible head the body of the 
Church He had founded as a hu- 
man society? 


Nor against this may one ar- 
gue, that the primacy of jurisdic- 
tion established in the Church 
gives such a Mystical Body two 
heads. For Peter in virtue of his 
Primacy is only Christ’s Vicar ; 
so that there is only one chief 
Head of this Body, namely 
Christ. He never ceases person- 
ally to guide the Church by an 
unseen hand, though at the same 
time He rules it externally, 
visibly through him who is His 
representative on earth. . . . 


They, therefore, walk the path 
of dangerous error who believe 
that they can accept Christ as 
the Head of the Church, while 
they reject loyalty to His Vicar 
on earth. They have taken away 
the visible head, broken the visi- 
ble bonds of unity, and they leave 
the Mystical Body of the Re- 
deemer in such obscurity and so 
maimed, that those who are seek- 
ing the haven of eternal salva- 
tion cannot see it and cannot find 
it. 

Thus it is evident that the bond of 
unity between the Catholic Church 
and the Mystical Body is something 
more than mere good will or charity. 
The distinction which some would 
make between a church based on au- 
thority and one based on love is 
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repudiated by the Pope in a subse- 
quent passage: 


From what We have thus far 
written ... it is clear... how 
grievously they err who arbi- 
trarily picture the Church as 
something hidden and invisible, 
as do they also who look upon it 
as a mere human institution with . 
a certain disciplinary code and 
external ritual, but lacking power 


to communicate supernatural 
ae 


... We deplore and condemn the 
pernicious error of those who 
conjure up from their fancies an 
imaginary Church, a kind of So- 
ciety that finds its origins and 
growth in charity, to which they 
somewhat contemptuously oppose 
another, which they call juridi- 
cal... . There can, then, be no 
real opposition or conflict be- 
tween the invisible mission of the 
Holy Spirit and the juridical 
commission of Ruler and Teacher 
received from Christ. 


Earlier popes 


In studying the teaching pro- 
nouncements of earlier times, one 
finds no other view of the problem 
than the one given in the cited en- 
cyclicals. Let us review briefly the 
doctrine of earlier pontiffs, of the 
Fathers of the Church, and finally of 
St. Paul himself. 


While Leo XIII in his Satis Cogni- 
tum of June 29, 1896, speaks in the 
first place of the unity of the Church, 
he nevertheless so identifies Church 
and Mystical Body that without this 
identification as a supposition, his 
encyclical becomes incomprehensible 
and obscure. The visibility of the 
Church derives from the fact that 
the Church is the Body of Christ, 
and since He had but a single mortal 
body while He lived on earth, He 
has but a single mystical body in 
which men are made sharers in His 
holiness and His eternal life. In a 
moving passage Leo says: 
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Who would comprehend Christ, 
must comprehend Him entirely: 
the entire Christ is head and 
body, the head is that of the only 
begotten Son of God, His body 
is the Church, Bridegroom and 
Bride, two in one flesh. 


Reaching further back into history, 
one finds in the works. of earlier 
Popes additional expositions of the 
doctrine whereby the Church and 
Mystical Body are said to be one and 
the same. Clement XIV wrote in his 
encyclical Cum Summi Pontificatus, 
of December 12, 1769: 


There is but one body of Christ 
whose head is Christ. We have 
His deputyship and according to 
His will, precedence above any 
other. You (the bishops) are 
joined to us as the visible head 
of the Church and are the first 
members of the body. . . . There- 
fore, let us in an unanimous ac- 
cord of wills be bound in, and 


live in, the self-same spirit which 
proceeds from that mystical head 
and which spends itself on the 
collective members to the end that 
the entire body of the Church be 
kept intact and in a sound condi- 
tion. 


Undoubtedly we have here an identi- 
fication of the hierarchical Church 
with the Mystical Body. 


The famous bull Unam Sanctam, of 
Boniface VIII, issued on November 
15, 1302, contains a similar state- 
ment: 


We are bound to believe and to 
hold that there is but one holy 
Catholic Church which is aposto- 
lic... . . She manifests but one 
mystical body whose head is 
Christ. . The one and only 
Church has but one body and 
one head, not two, as though she 
were a monster; but its head is 
Christ and His vicar, Peter, and 
his successors. 





Here the identity of Church and 
Mystical Body are stated in unequiv- 
ocal terms; and this is clear even 
precinding from the following un- 
compromising statement with regard 
to membership in the Church as 
necessary for salvation. 
We make clear, we declare, we 
say, and we pronounce that to 
be subject to the Roman Pontiff 
is entirely necessary for salva- 
tion. 


The fathers 


Additional evidence for the identity 
of Church and Mystical Body is 
found in the Fathers, who provide 
ample assurance that this doctrine 
was held in very early Christian 
times. Their horror of schism as an 
injury to the Body of Christ indi- 
cates their position on identity. They 
inveigh against the Donatists; they 
look upon Church offices as a conse- 
quence of the unity of Body and 
Church; they include sinners in the 
mysterious body of Christ. They 
elaborate the touching concept that 
from the wound in Christ’s side the 
Church springs with all her concrete 
reality, her sacraments and their ef- 
ficacy for salvation. They also em- 
ploy that image found in Psalm 132 :2 
where the oil flows down from the 
head of Aaron and falls upon his 
beard and garments. In this they see a 
prefiguration of Christ, the apostles, 
their successors, and the members of 
the Mystical Body. The oil signifies 
the Holy Ghost; the head of Aaron, 
Christ; Aaron’s beard, Peter and his 
successors ; Aaron’s garments, the re- 
maining members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. Augustine, when he refers to 
the “Church,” often speaks of it as 
“Catholic” because it displayed in his 
time the same visible hierarchical or- 
ganization which it exhibits today. 
In general, the Fathers taught that 
the body of Christ is the Church. 


As the earliest historical evidence, 
the letters of St. Paul offer final proof 
for the identity of the Mystical Body 


and the Church. The probative force 
of I Cor. 12:27, where the great 
Apostle says, “You are the Body of 
Christ,” is unassailable in view of the 
fact that he was here addressing a 
real and definite Christian communi- 
ty. St. Paul further insists that the 
entire membership of the Church is 
tightly bound together in Christ’s 
Mystical Body (Eph. 4:11). Then, 
too, there is the initiation rite, bap- 
tism of water, which incorporates the 
recipient into the Body which is 
equivalent to membership in the 
Church (I Cor. 12:13). Indeed, there 
is no evidence in Scripture to support 
the notion that the Mystical Body of 
Christ is not identical with the Catho- 
lic Church; all the evidence points 
toward a unity of that Church and 
the Body of Christ. 


Further speculation 


Divine Wisdom through revelation 
has chosen in some instances to make 
things known to man by means of 
figures of speech and images. This 
gives rise to analogy and to analogi- 
cal applications. In the case of the 
Church this much is clear: through 
tradition and teaching pronounce- 
ments, one such figure is prominent 
above all others—that of the Body of 
Christ. As a continuation of the In- 
carnation, the Church joins in herself 
the duality which Christ joined in 
Himself: Godhead and humanity, in- 
visibility and visibility. 

A second analogy helps to explain 
the Church by considering her the 
Great Sacrament, a continuation of 
that Primal Sacrament which was 
Christ while He was on earth. Now 
as a sacrament is an outward sign to 
indicate an internal reality, grace, so 
the Church has this dual aspect of ex- 
ternal organization and internal grace- 
giving action derived from union with 
Christ. Clearly any splitting away of 
the Church from the Mystical Body 
means a break in this union of ex- 
ternal with internal reality, a schism 
between the Church as the external 
and social organism and the Mystical 
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Body as the internal, invisible means 
of grace. 


The Church is, in reality, a combi- 
nation of opposites, a joining of things 
seemingly contradictory and dispa- 
rate: the visible and the invisible, the 
external and the internal, the tem- 
poral and the eternal. She is still in 
via to the final goal and must, there- 
fore, remain somewhat incomprehen- 
sible. Yet, as she progresses in space 
and time, her inner nature gradually 
becomes better and better known. 
From what has been said it is per- 
fectly clear that all who are members 
of the Catholic Church are, in that 
same measure, members of the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. The necessity of 
a life-giving and grace-bestowing 
union with the Mystical Body must 
include a union with that external 
ecclesiastical organization which tra- 
dition has so highly esteemed and 
given the name of Catholic Church. 


Although the Church and Mystical 
Body are really identical, a mental 
distinction between them is possible. 
The Body includes the preparatory 
economy of salvation in the Old 
Testament as well as the Church 


A just social order 


Triumphant in heaven. But in con- 
cept, the Body of the Christ prescinds 
from its temporal realization in con- 
crete circumstances of space and time. 
Its temporal realization is the Church 
Militant of the New Testament. The 
word “Church” emphasizes more the 
external organization and visible so- 
ciety while “Body of Christ” stresses 
the inner elements of grace, but none- 
theless these elements are connected 
with the bodily structure. Such dif- 
ferences, one must insist, are purely 
conceptual, consisting exclusively in 
the different formal aspects of one 
and the same reality. Since the Mys- 
tical Body on this earth and the 
Church Militant are really identical, 
no real and adequate distinction be- 
tween them can be made. 


One of the problems connected with 
the Mystical Body is the salvation of 
the material heretic. It is clear that 
some connection with the Church is 
required of him, but the details need 
clarification by the scientific theo- 
logian. The two encyclicals of Pius 
XII did not formally touch on this 
problem, but they can be used as 
a starting point for its solution. 


Arnold Lunn, The Third Day (The Newman Book Shop, 1945) p. xix. 


There is an increasing tendency among Christians to forget that a just 
social order is a by-product of a Christian society~«zad that it is vain to 
hope for the by-products once we have lost the thing itself. We must, of 
course, continue to work for social justice but we must not confuse political 
panaceas which are, at best, drugs to alleviate the pain, with that organic 
treatment of the disease which is involved in the Christianisation of society. 
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ANDRES IBANEZ ARANA 


Inspiration and the fuller sense of Scripture 


Modern concern with the literal meaning of Scripture 
apparently has restricted the usefulness of many passages for 


theology. Many scholars have sought to salvage a richer 
content by proposing a fuller meaning which goes beyond that 
intended by the inspired writer. An explanation and defense 

of this point of view may be found in “The Different Senses 
of Sacred Scripture” by J. Coppens in Theology Digest 1 
(1053:1), pp. 15-10. However, there is a strong current of 
theological opinion opposed to this sensus plenior. Professor 

Ibanez Arana presents the basic objection of this school: the sensus 
plenior does not square with the established concept of 


the inspiration of Scripture. 


From “El concepto de inspiracién y el porvenir del 


Pp. 193-279. 


.. concept of the sensus plenior 
of Sacred Scripture—the “richer 
meaning behind the words of the in- 
spired writer’— has lately become a 
lively topic of discussion. It is an im- 
portant question, with factors from all 
sides leading to one conclusion: God 
wished to reveal to man substantially 
more than the sacred writer under- 
stood or wished to say. 


Yet why has this question come 
to the fore so forcibly today? The 
reason is simply this. Although the 
day of the hair-splitting exegete is 
gone, in his wake there remain men 
who are not a little sorry to see that 
the fully clothed realities of the bibli- 
cal text have been reduced to a bare- 
boned skeleton. If time is spent only 
on historico-critical exegesis, one can- 
not but by-pass the rich doctrinal 
content that is Scripture’s beautiful 
and inspiring legacy. 

Take the Old Testament for ex- 
ample. What results from exces- 
sive historico-critical exegesis there? 
When any of its parts are isolated 
from the rest of Scripture, we can 
extract from these parts only a scanty 


‘sensus plenior,’” Lumen 2(105 


sum of Jewish theological notions— 
nothing more! Yet put that part back 
in context, and look at it in the light 
of the entire Christian revelation. 
What do we find now? A gold mine 
of meaning which only God intended, 
and which, understandably, escaped 
the sacred writer completely. 


A satisfactory answer 


The notion of the fuller sense has 
been received by many enthusiasti- 
cally. To Mariologists, Scripture 
scholars, and historians of dogma it 
has come like a breath of fresh air. 
To cite but two examples, the bibli- 
cal texts used to support the dogmas 
of the Immaculate Conception and the 
Assumption could hardly have been 
used in a purely historical framework. 
But in their fuller meaning—their 
sensus plenior—they are a treasure 
rich and vital. Then, too, apropos of 
the problem of reconciling quotations 
found in the New Testament with 
their context in the Old, the fuller 
sense seems the fundamental solution. 
It is a far more satisfactory answer 
to the questions raised than is either 
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the “multiple literal meaning” or the 
“typical meaning.” 

Sadly enough, there is no agreed 
upon definition of the fuller sense. 
Yet, in discussing the concept—ter- 
minology aside—everyone comes up 
against a common problem. Can God, 
through the words of the sacred 
writer, say more than the writer him- 
self says? Using this problem as our 
base of operations, we may be able 
to delineate the characteristic notes 
of the fuller sense. (1) It is an af- 
firmation by God using the words of 
Scripture. (2) God affirms more than 
the writer himself intends. (3) It is 
an inspired meaning—spoken by God 
through His instrument, the inspired 
writer. (4) It is not a meaning en- 
tirely different from the writer’s own 
meaning. 


Meaning of fuller sense 


One further point needs some ex- 
planation. All definitions agree that 
the fuller sense gives a fuller mean- 
ing to the passage in question. Still 
the question remains: What is the 
extent of this increase? Let us see. 
A proposition, theoretically, can con- 
tain a more complete truth within it- 
self in two ways. First, it can show 
us new data not contained in the origi- 
nal proposition — not even implicitly. 
For example, Malachias (1: 6-14) 
talks about a pure sacrifice which will 
be offered to Yahweh everywhere. 
Can we argue to the Holy Eucharist 
from this? Not from the words alone. 
Only in the light of later revelation 
can we give such a meaning to Mala- 
chias’s words. 

Secondly, one proposition can make 
explicit a truth hidden in another 
proposition. Take the sentence “The 
human soul is spiritual.”” What else 
do we know from this proposition? 
Well, for one thing, we know that 
whatever is spiritual is also incor- 
ruptible. Once we make this explicit 
statement “The human soul, there- 
fore, is incorruptible,’ we have given 
a fuller meaning to our first proposi- 
tion. Thus, we have added to our 
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understanding of the soul—but only 
by stating explicitly a truth already 
implicit in the notion of spirituality 
—and, also, implicit in our first propo- 
sition. 


Examples explained 


The first example—the prophecy of 
Malachias—is a typical case of the 
fuller sense. We uncover the full 
meaning of the text only through 
subsequent revelation. But what about 
the second case? Can we identify the 
fuller sense with the implicit meaning 
of a passage? To answer this, we 
must first examine the notion of im- 
plicit. 

One proposition can be implicitly 
contained in another in two ways. In 
the first, the one proposition differs 
from the other verbally; that is, dif- 
ferent words are used. Obviously, no 
fuller sense here. For a truth is a 
truth, no matter in what correct 
formula it is couched. In the second, 
one proposition has been formulated 
by delving into the hidden—implicit 
—content of another proposition. Is 
this strictly a fuller sense? Again, no. 
For it is generally admitted that what 
is only implicitly contained in Scrip- 
ture or tradition is also only implicitly 
affirmed by God. 

There is certainly a difference, then, 
between the fuller sense of a text. 
and its implicit meaning. By means of 
the fuller sense, we know a revealed 
truth as formal and explicit—a truth 
which God intended to reveal. We do 
not arrive at this truth by deduction. 
We do not reason to it by analysis of 
the implicit meaning of the words. 
For obviously, any text, scriptural or 
not, can contain implicit truths. But 
God, using man as his instrument, 
directly intends only certain texts to 
have a fuller sense. 

Perhaps, however, we can still save 
those who identify the fuller sense 
with the implicit meaning of a text. 
For there is another way of conceiv- 
ing implicit meaning—a way not for- 
mulated before. God, let us say, af- 
firms a truth. At the same time, He 





also states other truths contained in 
the first. The sacred writer, however, 
states only the first truth explicitly, 
because he does not comprehend the 
other truths contained in the first 
truth. Undoubtedly, this would be a 
case of the fuller sense, for God is 
stating explicity something that the 
writer does not even suspect. God, 
however, not only must realize this 
explicit — though hidden — assertion, 
but also He must intend to express 
it through these very words. Thus 
the fuller sense is found when God, 
through the writer, states explicitly 
in the words of Sacred Scripture a 
truth more complete and more pro- 
found than that intended by the 
writer. 


Man, God's instrument 
God works indirectly by acting 
through his instrument, man; only in 


this way can the Catholic concept 
of inspiration be preserved. Authors 


are unanimous on this point. God 
must act not only upon the external 
faculties, but upon the intellectual as 
well. The action of God and the 
action of the writer are really one 
and the same action. The effect flows 
—though in a different manner — 
from two causes: the principal cause 
and the instrumental cause. Thus, God 
is the author of Sacred Scripture ; the 
inspired writer, the author of his 
book. God is the principal cause ; man, 
the free instrument. This is God’s 
way of transmitting His message. 
This is inspiration. Granted its 
mechanics, where is the enriched 
meaning to be found? In the mind of 
the inspired writer ? Certainly not ; for 
then there is no difference between 
God’s words and the inspired writer’s. 
Can God put it elsewhere? No again ; 
for then the writer would cease to be 
an intelligent instrument. There re- 
mains only one possibility. God is the 
Lord of all things. By His supreme 
power, He can give added signifi- 
cance to any person or event. Thus 


He would also be able, if He so 
wished, to set a new meaning upon 
any phrase, biblical or not. But this 
added significance has nothing in 
common with inspiration, nor, con- 
sequently, with the fuller sense. 


Father Tuya thinks it necessary to 
place the fuller meaning in the mind 
of the inspired writer. He says that 
“God can give these merely human 
thoughts a fuller meaning, . . . espe- 
cially when He is the principal cause 
of all the activity of the sacred writer.” 
Admittedly, God can govern the hu- 
man intellect in an intimate manner. 
But even God cannot make the writer 
think more than he is thinking! 


St. Thomas 


The proponents of the fuller sense 
suggest various solutions which will 
make it compatible with inspiration. 
St. Thomas, it seems, defends the 
fuller sense in II-II, q. 173, a. 4. 
The mind of the prophet, according 
to Thomas, is moved to know, to 
speak, and to act. At certain times 
he is inspired to do all three. At other 
times, to do only one or two. Properly 
speaking, we have a prophecy only 
when the prophet realizes that he is 
being moved by the Holy Spirit in 
his prophetic actions. When he is 
moved without that realization, we 
have only what is called the prophetic 
spirit. The mind of the prophet is 
certainly a defective instrument, com- 
pared to God’s power. Therefore, the 
three activities may take place, even 
though the prophet has only an im- 
perfect knowledge of what is happen- 
ing. Thus, he does not realize the 
full meaning intended by the Holy 
Spirit in his prophecies. 

Let us note that St. Thomas is not 
speaking of inspiration in this article. 
He speaks of prophets who “are first 
enlightened so that they may know 
what it is that they are communicat- 
ing to others.” Even his examples do 
not apply to the fuller sense. Thomas 
clearly shows that he is speaking 
about prophecy properly so-called, 
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not about inspiration. A study of all 
of Question 174 will confirm this. 

Yet, is there not a parallel argu- 
ment deducible from this text? If in 
prophecy there is a fuller meaning of 
which the prophet is unaware, is it 
not possible to have this same fuller 
meaning in inspiration as well? No, 
there is no parallel here. In prophecy 
there are two successive actions : first, 
God communicates a message to the 
prophet; second, the prophet com- 
municates this same message to 
others. Obviously, one man can trans- 
mit another’s message without under- 
standing it. 

A parallel argument 

Yet Father Tuya insists on a paral- 
lel argument. For he believes that 
there exists a subtle type of prophecy 
which can be a basis for such an 
argument in defense of the fuller 
sense. Take the case of Caiphas. God 
used his intellect to prophesy the 
death of Jesus (John, 11). God moved 
Caiphas’s tongue not mechanically, 
but humanly. God acted upon his in- 
tellect and imagination; as a result 
his tongue spoke the content of his 
mind. Yet he was all the time un- 
aware of his status as a_ prophet. 
What can be said of this position? 
First, the question is not whether 
God—absolutely speaking—can make 
man say more than he intends. The 
question is whether this solution is 
compatible with the concept of in- 
spiration, granting that in God’s de- 
sign inspiration is effected by God 
through the sacred writer. Second, 
the case of Caiphas differs from in- 
spiration no less than from prophecy, 
as St. Thomas himself says. For St. 
Thomas, then, Caiphas did not under- 
stand anything of the message God 
spoke through him. The Holy Spirit 
prompted him to speak out his ill- 
intentioned thought in such a way 
that his words served to signify the 
salvation of the people. 


Second solution 


Another solution is attempted. St. 
Thomas, it is said, seems to favor the 
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sensus plenior when he says: “The 
prophet’s mind is a defective instru- 
ment.” In other words, God is using 
an instrument which is défective com- 
pared to the principal cause, God 
Himself. This instrument, therefore, 
simply does not know all that God is 
saying through him. Without entering 
into a full discussion of St. Thomas’s 
opinion, let us point out a few facts 
briefly. An effect produced by any 
instrument cannot surpass the capaci- 
ty of that instrument. It is metaphysi- 
cally impossible to have an instru- 
mental action without an instrument. 
Sut it is just as metaphysically im- 
possible to have an instrumental ac- 
tion which surpasses the capacity of 
the instrument. The principal cause 
can use an instrument to unexpected 
advantage. He can exchange it for a 
better instrument. But to exceed the 
instrument’s intrinsic capabilities — 
this is clearly impossible for even the 
greatest artist. 


Application 


Let us apply this to inspiration. 
God could so elevate His prophet that 
the latter would understand and ex- 
press a truth which he did not under- 
stand before. Or God could speak to 
us directly—without any intermedi- 
ary. Or, again, He could yield to the 
imperfection of His instrument and 
tell us through the sacred writer only 
as much as the writer himself under- 
stood. 

Is this not what St. Thomas means 
when he speaks of the mind of the 
prophet as a defective instrument? 
God freely chooses to limit His mes- 


sage to the understanding of His 


instrument. Such an action does not 
put a boundary to His activity. 
God has communicated Himself to 
us through the Sacred Books with 
knowledge of the deficiency of the 
means He chose to speak to us. He 
used them and accommodated Him- 
self to them. But He has other means 
to communicate with man, and He has 
used them. In this light there is no 





need to posit a fuller sense to over- 
come the limitations of Scripture. 


A third solution employs what is 
called the “typical sense” of the Bible. 
This is unknown to the inspired 
writer just as the fuller sense is un- 
known to him. Prescinding from cer- 
tain verbal squabbles, we can say 
this much. A meaning not signified 
by the Bible does not present the 
same problems as the fuller sense. 
The problem of the fuller sense is 
whether or not God can state in the 
words of the book He authored more 
than the inspired writer stated in 
those same words. If God gives this 
fuller meaning as the Lord of cre- 
ation, and not as the author of Holy 
Scripture, then there is no objection. 


Forestalling difficulties 


The whole question has been stated 
in this disjunction: Either the fuller 
sense or the traditional concept of 
inspiration. Not both. It is a disjunc- 


tion which the defenders of the fuller 
sense will not admit. The concept 
of inspiration is not peculiar to one 
school, but a concept belonging to all 
Catholics. This concept cannot be 
abandoned. The notion of inspiration 
is something established and approved 
by the Supreme Pontiffs, and this 
notion excludes the fuller sense. This 
is our conclusion. 


There is nothing to fear from this 
rigid position that we here adopt. Al- 
though later studies may conclude 
that God has given a text a richer 
content than that which is deduced 
from an historical exegesis, there is 
no need to change the traditional idea 
of inspiration. Inspiration does not 
require revelation, neither does it in 
any way exclude revelation. God can 
vield to the human limitations of the 
writer and elevate his thoughts, giving 
him a knowledge superior to his time 
and contemporaries. We can call this 
“the suprahistorical meaning.” 


There is another possible solution. 
If any future study shows that God 


has given a text greater significance 
than that understood by the ordinary 
exegesis, it will not therefore follow 
that the increase in meaning comes to 
the text through inspiration. God can 
give this increase independently of 
inspiration, in the same form as He 
does with the typical sense. This solu- 
tion is known as “verbal typology.” 


Arguments examined 


The defenders of the fuller sense ad- 
duce the following arguments. God 
knows all things infinitely better than 
the sacred writer. Granted. But it 
does not follow from this that God 
wants to affirm more. God does not 
exhaust His knowledge in the Bible. 
Not every sacred writer realized that 
his book was part of a magnificent 
whole which was only in the mind of 
God. The fuller sense must not be 
confused with the teleological mean- 
ing of the whole divine work. In each 
book or phrase of the Old Testament, 
God, besides affirming a truth, com- 
plements some truths with others and 
prepares future events. God wishes 
to achieve these purposes. Yet He has 
no obligation to indicate His intention 
and, in fact, does not do so. 

As for the argument based on the 
citations from the Old Testament in 
the New, several answers may be 
given. Suppose it is conclusively 
proved that a New Testament writer 
gives a passage of the Old Testament 
a fuller sense than historical exegesis 
can allow. Then we shall have a case 
of a suprahistorical sense or of a 
verbal typology, as was explained 
above. But we doubt that such an 
instance can be proved when we con- 
sider the prophetic texts, the possi- 
bility of a typical sense, and the use 
of non-rabbinical exegetical methods. 

In spite of these reasons, there are 
some who maintain that the fuller 
sense enriches the doctrinal content 
of Scripture. The fuller sense must be 
admitted, they say, in order to solve 
the problem of the evolution of dog- 
mas. It is a useful weapon for de- 
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fending ourselves against the charge 
of inventing dogmas that are not 
found in Scripture. 


But these advantages favor the 
fuller sense in appearance only. For 
the fuller sense cannot involve any 
truth which is not contained either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly in the Bible or 
tradition. Therefore the fuller sense 
cannot truly enrich the total content 
of revelation already contained in 
these two sources. Furthermore, one 
need not rely upon the fuller sense to 
solve the problems of evolution of 
dogma since not every dogma must be 
found explicitly in Scripture. It is suf- 
ficient that the dogma be contained 
implicitly in tradition. 





The theologian and philosophy 


Moreover, recourse to the fuller 
sense involves a vicious circle. For no 
one holds that a truth is contained in 
the fuller sense of a text if it is not 
known as revealed through some other 
means. The apologetic value of the 
fuller sense in answer to Protestant 
charges is small, for whoever denies 
tradition, will also deny the fuller 
sense which supports it. 


In conclusion, the fuller sense, in 
the sense in which it has been ex- 
plained, is impossible in the light of 
the concept of inspiration. There is 
no argument that can prove its future 
existence. The advantages attributed 
to it do not stand up under careful 
criticism. 





From Pius XI, “Unigenitus Dei Filius,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 16(1924), pp. 138-148. 
This apostolic letter, addressed to the supreme heads of Religious Orders, urged both those 
who are already priests and those who are candidates for the priesthood to the study of 
sacred learning. In this document Pope Pius XI says that the absence of sacred learning 
in priests “‘would prevent them from performing with full competence the functions of 
their vocations.” 


. . . Perceiving the intimate relationship existing between philosophy and 
revelation, the Scholastics developed and synthesized that wonderful mutual 
concordance, in such wise that philosophy and revelation afford each other 
light and the maximum of support. Nor can these two sciences contradict 
each other, as some madly assert, for both derive from God, the supreme 
and eternal truth; and while philosophy manifests the findings of reason, 
revelation displays the firm data of faith. Indeed the two sciences are so 
mutually in harmony that each completes the other. Hence it follows that 
from an ignorant and untrained philosopher a learned theologian can never 
be educed; and, contrariwise, he who is ignorant of divine truth can never 
be a perfect philosopher. 
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La Revue Nouvelle. Monthly review of general 
interest. Published by Etablissements Caster- 
man, Tournai, Belgium. 


Revue Thomiste. Three issues annually edited 
by the Dominican Fathers of St. Maximin 
(Var.); published by Desclée de Brouwer: 
Paris-Bruges; 22, quai au Bois, Bruges, Bel- 
gium. 


Salesianum. Quarterly review of theology, 
philosphy, and education edited by the 
faculty of the Pontificio Ateneo Salesiano, 
Via Caboto, 27, Torino (416), Italy. Published 
by Societaé Editrice Internationale, Corso Re- 
gina Margherita, 176, Torino (725), Italy. 


Sapienza. Bi-monthly review of philosophy 
and theology edited and published by the 
Dominican Fathers of Italy at Via Beato 
Angelico, 35, Rome, Italy. 


Scripture. Quarterly journal of the Catholic 
Biblical Assn. (England): 141a Kensington 
High Street, London W. 8, England. 


*Sobornost. A quarterly review of ecumenical 
topics edited and published by the Fellow- 
ship of S. Alban and S. Sergius, St. Basil’s 
House, 52 Ladbroke Grove, London W. 11, 
England. 


Spiritual Life. A new quarterly review of 
ascetical theology edited by the Discalced 
Carmelite Fathers, 514 Warren St., Brookline 
46, Massachusetts. Published by the Bruce 
Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 


Theologie und Glaube. Bi-monthly journal of 
theology edited by professors at the Unl- 
versity of Paderborn; published by Verlag 
Schoningh, Paderborn, Germany. 


*Theology Today. Quarterly journal of Protes- 
tant theology edited at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, P. O. Box 29, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


The Thomist. Quarterly review of philosophy 
and theology edited by the Dominican Fathers, 
487 Michigan Avenue N.E., Washington 17, 
a < 


Thought. Quarterly journal of scholarly re- 
search and writing published at. Fordham 
University. Graduate School, Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York 58, New York. 


Verbum Domini. Review of scriptural studies 
edited bi-monthly by the Pontificio Istituto 
Biblico, Via Pilotta 24, Rome (204), Italy. 


Vie Spirituelle. Monthly journal of spirituality 
edited by the Dominican Fathers; published 
by Editions du Cerf, 29, Boul. de Latour- 
Maubourg, Paris (VII), France. 


Journals marked with an asterisk are not Catholic publications. The above list includes journals from 
which digests or abstracts were taken for this issue, even though the journal may have been listed 
previously. Subsequent issues will continue this list. 
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American Benedictine Review. Quarterly re- 
view of theology and other subjects pub- 
lished by the American Benedictine Academy, 
528 High Street, Newark 2, New Jersey. 


*Anglican Theological Review. Quarterly jour- 
nal of theology published by a group of 
Protestant Episcopal theological seminaries 
and church-related colleges in the United 
States. Published at 600 Haven Street, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


Antonianum. Quarterly journal of philosophy 
and theology edited and published by the 
Franciscan Fathers of the Pontificium Athen- 
aeum Antonianum; Via Merulana 124, Rome, 
Italy. 


Bijdragen. Multi-lingual quarterly journal of 
philosphy and theology edited by the Jesuit 
theological and philosophical faculties of 
Louvain, Maastricht, and Nijmegen. Published 
by Centrale Drukkerij N.V., Arminiaanse Plaats 
7-9, Nijmegen, The Netherlands. 


Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. Quarter- 
ly journal of theology edited and published 
by the Institut Catholique, 31, rue de la 
Fonderie, Toulouse, France. 


Catholic Biblical Quarterly. Quarterly journal 
of scriptural studies published by the Catholic 
Biblical Assn. of America; the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Ciencia y Fe. Quarterly review of theology 
edited by the faculty of philosophy and 
theology of the Colegio Maximo de San José, 
San Miguel, F.C.N.G.S.M., R. Argentina. 


Clergy Review. Monthly review of theology 
published in London. Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., 28 Ashley Place, London S.W. 
1, England. 


Collectanea Mechliniensia. Bi-monthly journal 
of theology edited and published by the 
diocesan clergy of Malines; 18, rue F. de 
Merode, Malines, Belgium. 


Cross and Crown. Quarterly journal of spirit- 
val theology edited by the Dominican Fathers 
of the Province of St. Albert; published by 
B. Herder Book Co.; 15 S. Broadway, St. 
Louis 2, Missouri. 


Cross Currents. “A quarterly review to ex- 
plore the implications of Christianity for our 
times.” Edited by a group of Catholic lay- 
men at 3112 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Digest Religioso. Quarterly digest of articles 
on theology and related subjects. Edited by 
the Jesuit Fathers of Naples. “S. Luigi,” Via 
Petrarca 115, Naples, Italy. 


*The Ecumenical Review. Quarterly journal of 
Protestant theology published by the World 
Council of Churches, Geneva. The Ecumenical 
Review, 156 5th Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Eglise Vivante. Quarterly journal of missiology 
published under the direction of the Société 
des Auxiliares des Missions; 81, rue Madame, 
Paris (VI), France. 


Ephemerides Mariologicae. Quarterly journal 
of mariology edited in Spain by the Claretian 
Fathers; Buen Suceso, 22, Madrid, Spain. 


Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses. Quarter- 
ly journal of theology and canon law edited 
by the Faculty of Theology, University of 
Louvain. Firme Charles Beyaert, rue Notre- 
Dame 8, Bruges, Belgium. 


Estudios Biblicos. Quarterly journal of scrip- 
tural studies published by the Instituto Fran- 
cisco Suarez. Medinaceli 4, Madrid, Spain. 


Etudes Franciscaines. Semi-annual review of 
theology edited in France by the Capuchin 
Fathers. Librairie Saint Frangois, 4, rue Cas- 
sette, Paris 6, France. 


*Journal of Biblical Literature. Quarterly re- 
view of scriptural studies published by the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 
224 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Judaism. Quarterly journal of Jewish life 
and thought, published by the American 
Jewish Congress, 15 East 84th Street, New 
York 28, New York. 


Laval Théologique et Philosophiqua Journal 
of theology and philosophy appearing twice 
yearly, published by -Université Laval; Qué- 
bec, Canada. 


Lumen. Quarterly review of theological and 
cultural subjects, edited by the faculty of 
the Diocesan Seminary of Vitoria, Apartado 
105, Vitoria, Spain. 
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